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BEAVERBROOK 


Statesman and Man 


CHAPTER I 
The Man in the Making 


HE morning is raw and cold. The winter sun 
has not yetcome up. Floating in from the sea, like 
a cloud, is a silver-grey mist. 

It settles on the man trudging along the road 
in chilly dampness. Of middling height, from the 
purposeful stride and the energetic swing of the broad 
shoulders, one would judge a youth of determined 
character. 

Every now and again he stops to re-settle the heavy 
bag that he carries on his back. He does so with care. 
His world is in that bag; a strange assortment of 
half a dozen books, some loaves of black bread 
and a large packet of oatmeal. 

Except for the attic that he shares with a fellow 
student, it is his entire equipment as an under- 
graduate of the University of Edinburgh. 

Barrie has immortalized the type, the crofter’s 
son with ambitions for the Ministry. His father is 
an agricultural labourer, his mother the daughter 
of a working farmer. 

At Torphichen, nine miles outside the city, they 
have reared a large family in a cottage that is little 
better than a hovel. Their hard-earned savings are 
sufficient to send one son to the university. 
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In true Scottish fashion the boys draw lots for it. 
This is the lucky one. His name is William Aitken. 

The battle for ambition runs its course. Reward 
comes at last. He takes his degree and becomes an 
assistant minister of the Presbyterian Church. 

An appointment is offered him overseas, in Canada. 
Nothing daunted, he marries and there sets out with 
his young bride. 

He has to keep up the dignity of his office ; 
broadcloth, cassock and gown. At the same time there 
is an ever-growing family to clothe and educate, 
until in the end there are twelve mouths to feed. 
And he has to do it all on the munificent stipend 
of £240 a year. 

The parish embraces the sparse patches of culti- 
vation of New Brunswick, surrounded by virgin 
forest and broken by the rush of a mighty river. 
For half the year the land is in the grip of frost and 
snow. 

Amid these surroundings the children are left 
largely to their own devices. They run wild, and 
the wildest of them all is Max Aitken. 

What sort of a boy is this young Max? What 
is there about him to suggest the man that he is to 
become ? Is it, perhaps, some hidden quality, some 
secret gift that distinguishes him from his less fortunate 
fellows ? 

There is a mistaken popular idea that greatness is 
of mushroom growth ; flowers, as it were, overnight. 

The case of Max Aitken proves to the contrary. 
Rather it is a cumulative effect; the maturing of 
the divine spark in, and through, the life of one 
family. The secret of the man is to be found in his 
forbears. In preceding generations are obvious 
the standard-bearers of his genius. Their unusual 
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and outstanding characteristics in his person come 
to a head. 

It is the Torphichen cottage that gives him the 
simplicity of taste, which is to remain a life-long 
instinct. 

To adjust his manner of life to the constantly 
increasing importance of his position comes hard 
to him. With a sigh he gives up his “suburban villa”’ 
in Fulham for imposing Stornoway House, where 
he is like a visitor living in a museum. 

From those few barren acres which surround the 
cottage springs his deep-rooted love of the land. 
His political policies all revolve themselves round 
the problem of the farmer; Empire Free Trade 
is in essence protection for British agriculture. 

On his country estate to-day he has a model farm. 
It loses money, but affords him untold delight in 
the fact that he is at last a farmer. 

The stories that his father has told him of his 
grandparents’ grim struggle for existence stamp 
themselves on his memory. 

His heart goes out to the underdog. He knows 
only too well how the slum-dweller must suffer, 
the gnawing anxiety of the workman uncertain of 
his employment. 

The rigid economy exercised in childhood days 
is to him a signpost in life. To a native Scottish 
shrewdness is allied a sense of values. Has he himself 
not admitted that in childhood he knew the value 
of every marble in the village ? 

It helps to form that lightning judgment which 
later is to baffle and bewilder business competitors. 
That judgment he places before industry and health 
as the qualities essential to success. 

In the lives of most great men the dominating 
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influence is their mother. With Beaverbrook it is 
the reverse. He is his father over again, only with 
added powers. 

Whether he likes it or not, he can never altogether 
escape the influence of the manse. He takes Fleet 
Street by storm in introducing religion as a news 
topic in the Daily Express and the circulation of that 
newspaper soars. 

His political speeches are enlivened by biblical 
quotations. The analogies and the apt word pictures, 
of which he is a master, are one and all Scriptural 
in their origin. 

Years later he is to say of Mr. Baldwin 
that he “is the champion of all backsliders. We 
believe we have brought him to grace; we lift up 
our voices in a hymn of rejoicing; and we have 
hardly got through the first line of it before we see 
him crawling down the aisle again.” 

From his father he inherits those particular 
qualities that are his strength. Like him he is a 
terrific worker, never idle ; to whom relaxation is 
a lost art. 

Above all he has his unquenchable ambition. 
The determination that took the father from the 
labourer’s cottage to the ministry is intensified in 
the son’s dazzling rise to fame and fortune. 

It perhaps accounts for his fierce joy of success. 

The aristocrat who rejoices in a family tree 
pales before this Scottish peasant’s grandson in his 
pride of family achievement. 

He wants the whole world toknow. The fact that 
his ancestors were crofters, that he himself is the son of 
the manse who began his life without money and 
without influence, he blazons from the housetops. 
It affords him life’s sweetest pleasure. 


CHAPTER II 


The Young Max 
T is 1890. 

The Aitken family is still regarded by the good 
people of Newcastle a little in the light of interlopers. 
For they are clannish, and it is only a year or so 
since the Scottish minister moved to New Brunswick 
from Maple, the little village in Ontario, where 
Max Aitken was born. 

Some confusion exists about this birthplace of 
his. It is typical of the man. The world knows him 
as a son of New Brunswick. 

He does not attempt to disillusion them. But 
then New Brunswick has taken him to her heart. 
It would be disloyal, he feels, to let her down. 

This new home he finds greatly to his liking. 
There are lumbermen and hunters, with thrilling 
stories of adventure. For the first time he comes 
in contact with the sea. In the harbour are the 
boats of the deep-sea fishermen, vessels that have 
put in from all parts of the world. 

And yet he is no unusual boy, this Max. There 
is nothing of the budding genius about him, no sign 
of any future greatness. On the other hand, he 
suffers indifferent health. 

His education is of the scantiest. It is the seasons, 
he confesses, which decide. In the winter he attends 
school because it is warm inside, and in the summer 
he spends his time in the woods because it is warm 
outside. He does not distinguish himself as a scholar. 

With the other boys he is not too popular. But 

13 
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there is one quality about which they are all agreed ; 
young Max Aitken can take punishment. He will 
fight any boy, any size, any time, on any provo- 
cation. 

Schooldays, however, soon are over. There has 
to be faced the all-important question of earning a 
living. In the usual way the minister’s son might 
expect to go to the high school. But Young Max 
is the sixth son. Elder brothers are being trained 
for the professions ; no money is left to send him 
to college. 

Beaverbrook himself divides his life into three 
phases. He claims that he started as a business 
man and became a politician. Now, as a newspaper 
proprietor, he is both. 

He begins the first phase as a clerk in a chemist’s 
shop, with a salary of a dollar a week. 

Clerk is mere courtesy title. Actually he gets 
there at seven o’clock in the morning, having called 
on the way at his employer’s house for the key. 
He lights the fire, sweeps the office, and is then ready 
to start the day’s work. 

This consists in washing bottles. Every customer 
ordering medicine hands in his old bottle. 

Hour after hour the washing goes on. Every 
citizen in the town seems to be a customer of this 
particular chemist. Everyone of them seems to have 
a dirty bottle. 

He is sick of the sight of a bottle. Until, late at 
night, tired and weary, he crawls home gratefully 
to bed. 

A good clerk ? he is that only in name. A good 
bottle-washer ? Decidedly not. He breaks too many, 
some from pure cussedness. Good for anything ? 
Wearily, with a sigh, he answers his own question : 
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“Nothing. This idea of my having been an infant 
prodigy is all bunk.” 

There is one characteristic, however, that the 
overworked chemist’s boy has to a marked degree. 
That is hero-worship. With his admiration goes an 
unswerving loyalty which is to decide the next step 
in his career. 

Young Max Aitken comes in contact with Richard 
Bedford Bennett. Bennett is eight years older, but 
still in his early twenties. He is a high school boy 
and a college graduate, and possessed of an equally 
forceful personality. Later to become Prime Minister 
of Canada, at present he is merely a struggling 
attorney. 

Bennett finds this boyish admiration very welcome, 
and offers him a job as clerk in his office. The offer 
is gratefully accepted. 

Aitken is to be given a chance of himself becoming 
alawyer. Fullof confidence he sits for the examination. 

Where does he come out, this budding genius ? 
Alas to relate. First? Not a bit of it. He is not even 
second, but only third out of twenty competitors. 
When later it comes to taking the entrance examina- 
tion for the university he fails completely. 

Between the chemist’s shop and the lawyer’s 
office occurs a characteristic interlude. To pay the 
fees at the law school he sells newspapers in the 
streets. 

He enjoys it. ‘In those days I sold my newspapers 
for a halfpenny, and now I charge a penny for them. 
Prices have gone up. I used to make a farthing on 
every copy I sold, and now I make nothing like it.” 

But the venture is to have an embarrassing 
consequence. A big dance is announced to which 
all the local celebrities are to be invited. 
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Quite naturally he feels that he would like to 
go. So he approaches an influential friend. 

‘I asked him,”’ he himself describes the incident, 
“if I might have an invitation. ‘Certainly,’ he said, 
‘A young boy studying for the law, good looking, 
of course you can have an invitation.’ 

“On this assurance I hired a dress suit with a 
white shirt and a white tie. But no invitation came 
to me. 

‘“‘At the last moment I sought out my friend, 
and he said to me: ‘I’msosorry. You’re not to be 
invited. It’s on account of your past; you were 
once a newsboy and we can’t have newsboys at this 
assembly.’ 

“Home I went,” he says, “‘put on the dress suit 
and the white tie and sat in front of the mirror. 
There, like all young men who are going to be great, 
I said to myself: “The day’ll come when they will 
be glad to ask me to the assembly.’ ” 


CHAPTER III 


A Young Man in a Hurry 
A* this stage he goes through a phase that is 


familiar to most young men of versatility. 

As a lawyer his nimble wit would assure him a 
certain success in life. His instinct for the trend of 
popular feeling is that of a first-class journalist ; 
for business he has a decided gift. Which is to be? 
What is he going to do ? 

Aitken’s strength is that he decides quickly. 
Once he has made up his mind there remains no 
shadow of doubt. He is going to be a business 
man. 

In the meantime these apprentice years are like 
a full-dress rehearsal of that later, fuller life, when the 
ship has found itself, 1ts course is set. 

Not long is he content to remain a mere newspaper 
boy. He wants a paper of his own. True, it is an 
insignificant sheet which meets with the early death 
that it deserves. 

But it is his own. More than literally it is a one- 
man show. Young Aitken is proprietor, editor, 
reporter and printer. He even sets up his own type. 
The venture, however, soon ceases to satisfy his restless 
spirit. He gets on the move again. This time he 
treks for the golden west. 

Bennett has set up in a law partnership in Calgary. 
He is offered a job in his office. Full of hope he sets 
out, to suffer the first of many pangs of disillusion- 
ment. 
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This golden west is nothing of the Utopia that he 
has been led to believe. At best it is nothing more 
than a newer, larger, imitation of Newcastle, New 
Brunswick. 

“It was truly a delightful place in which to live,”’ 
he afterwards admits. ‘“‘No man was in a hurry. 
Pleasure always took precedence over business, and 
the prevailing motto was, ‘Never do anything to-day 
that can be done to-morrow’.”’ 

To-morrow, however, is not good enough for 
young Aitken. Despite Bennett’s remonstrances, 
despite the offer of a larger salary, he takes an early 
train back East, where he gets a job in a business 
house. 

Now mentally he begins to take stock of himself. 
It is a long and a gruelling process, frank as the 
confessions of a Rousseau. But the self-analysis 1s 
to bear a rich harvest. 

Here am I, is the gist of his contention, twenty 
years of age; still without a penny, still, so far as 
I can see, without any prospects. What is the matter 
with me? Am I a failure, or is it just a matter of 
luck ? 

Luck ! The word sticks in his mind. Admitted, 
he argues, that men are the victims of circumstance 
and surroundings. But all men are different. A 
disaster which destroys a single individual may alter 
the whole course of a survivor’s career. 

He applies the test to the lives of the captains 
of industry and finance whom he knows. What was 
the secret of their success? By a simple process of 
deduction he comes to the conclusion that it was 
because they believed in work, not in fortune, and in 
judgment rather than in chance. 

Then what is luck ? It is right for youth to hope, 
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but if hope turns to a belief in luck, that becomes 
poison to the mind. 

That is what I am doing now, he tells himself, 
sitting down here and whining that luck alone has 
been against me. My mind is being dazzled with the 
view of fortune as some shining goddess sweeping 
down from heaven and touching me with her pinions 
of gold. 

The whole conception is a nightmare, peculiarly 
unfavourable to success. It is a dangerous delusion. 
In wooing the goddess of luck I have neglected the 
goddess of opportunity. 

In future my mental standpoint shall be that of 
the man who means to succeed. I will banish this 
idea of luck from my mind. I will accept every oppor- 
tunity, however small it may appear, which seems 
to lead to the possibility of greater things. “‘A man 
can even work himself into brains.” 

This mental process leads him to one inevitable 
conclusion. Suddenly it seizes him; how or why 
he cannot explain. 

He will emulate the example of David McKean, 
the most remarkable man in the history of Halifax, 
who in a brief period of four years in that city made 
£40,000. 

For the next few years he devotes himself to this 
task of making money. He has no other thought 
or interest in life. In his own words he becomes 
“a money grubber among money grubbers”’. 

He tells himself that ‘“‘money is nothing but the 
fruit of resolution and intellect applied to the affairs 
of the world. To an unshakable resolution fortune 
will oppose no bar.” 

The art of making it implies the qualities of 
resolution, economy and self-control. 
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He lays down for personal guidance three under- 
lying principles. The key to the trading instinct, 
the knowledge and sense of the real value of any 
article. Next is the economic conduct of the business 
once established, but, most important of all, is not 
to be over ambitious. So he sets to work. 


CHAPTER IV 
Millionaire at Thirty 


H* is now employed by a man called John L. 
Stairs. 

The better to explain the surprising events that 
follow, it must be explained that Stairs is rich. He 
controls wide commercial undertakings. His financial 
interests cover Eastern Canada. Also he is old and 
has not long to live. 

Aitken persuades Stairs to extend those interests. 
What is wanted, he insists, is an amalgamation of 
the numerous small banks throughout the prov- 
ince. 

He goes himself to address the shareholders of 
one. After long and delicate negotiation the deal 
is concluded. For his share, Stairs gives him ten 
thousand dollars. 

This money the young man offers to his father, 
but the latter refuses to accept. The boy, he insists, 
has demonstrated his ability to make good; he 
prefers to bank on his future. 

Together Stairs and young Aitken conduct a 
series of big and successful deals. The reorganization 
of the finances of a steel company 1s followed by the 
launching of an electric power scheme. 

The introduction of the latter has swept the 
United States like a prairie fire. Investors pour 
out their savings into the new industry in millions 
of dollars. But already the first rush is past; in 
Canada nothing is left to electrify. Where is there ? 
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What country yet awaits the rub of this Aladdin’s 
lamp? 

Stairs and his youthful partner carefully consult 
an atlas. Their eyes alight on the West Indies. What 
an opportunity ! 

Young Aitken is packed off to Trinidad by the 
next boat to prospect this possible gold-mine. He 
finds the British West Indies a land flowing with milk 
and honey, but a hundred years behind the times, 
To stir up the people out of their lethargy is no easy 
task. 

Success is slow of attainment. Once it comes, 
however, it is with the force of a flood. Purse-strings 
readily are unloosed ; it is just a case of the United 
States over again. His judgment is justified. 

Aitken gives light to the rambling streets. Great 
plants are installed to provide power for industry 
and a telephone system which covers the whole 
island. 

After two years he returns to Canada a consider- 
ably richer man. He gets back only just in time. 
Stairs is very ill. He dies. Settling up the estate, 
Aitken finds that his share of the profits is considerable. 
He is now worth 50,000 dollars. 

In later years, in the fullness of success, he is to 
admit: “It is the first £10,000 which counts. There 
is the real struggle, the test of character, and the 
warranty of success. 

“Youth and strength are given to us in that 
first struggle and a man must feel those early deals 
right down to the pit of his stomach if he is going 
to be a great man of business.” 

However that may be, in the midst of all these 
activities he finds time to take what is to prove one 
of the most important steps of his life. He marries. 
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His wife is Gladys, daughter of Lieut.-Colonel 
(afterwards General) Drury, of the Canadian artillery. 
They are married in the Garrison Chapel at Halifax 
on January 30, 1906. Afterwards they go off for a 
three-month honeymoon to Europe, Cubaand Mexico. 

In his marriage, Max Aitken is equally fortunate. 
His wife is a gracious lady with great charm of 
manner. She has the tact that is necessary to deal 
with his not infrequent and unreasoning attacks of 
impatience. 

Now Halifax is too small for him. Marriage has 
added coals to the fire of ambition. He must get 
away ; try his powers on the wider, greater world. 
Off at last on the great adventure, he sets out with 
his young bride for Montreal. 

Canada at this time 1s a land of golden oppor- 
tunity. The soil has only to be turned for wheat 
to spring up. Minerals of all kinds abound beneath 
the surface. 

To glean this vast natural harvest the population 
is quite inadequate. In addition there are innumerable 
development schemes in hand. The railway has 
been pushed on through the heart of the Rockies, 
to Vancouver, the new gateway to the Pacific. 

Along its track, almost overnight, have sprung 
up new townships, large cities. More labour is 
urgently needed, more materials, more capital. 

As is so often the case in the history of a new 
country, this development is controlled by a mere 
handful of men. Power is exercised more by right of 
circumstance than of ability. These men, as it were, 
“‘got in on the ground floor’. 

Montreal is the mainspring of these activities. 
Here the tiny caucus has grown old and rich. Unsure 
of themselves, but aware of their limitations, the 
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manipulators are determined to limit financial opera- 
tions to a closed circle. 

It is on the portals of this grim fortress that the 
twenty-seven-year-old Max Aitken now comes knock- 
ing for admittance. 

The door is barred in his face. The greybeards 
regard him as a precocious interloper ; they are 
determined to squash him at all cost. 

Such an attitude only serves to spur him on to 
greater effort. Besides, they can affect his plans but 
little. Strictly speaking, he is not a financier. Industry 
is his line ; his speciality the amalgamation and re- 
organization of companies in the same industry. 

Already he has a score of such achievements to 
his credit. To name but a few, he has been responsible 
for, and is now a director of, the Western Canadian 
Power Company, the. Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, a £4,000,000 concern, and the immensely 
wealthy Steel Company of Canada, a merger of 
five great firms. 

And the number of these amalgamations is still 
growing. It reaches a climax with his reorganization 
of the Canadian cement industry. 

This is his master-stroke. In carrying it through 
all his theories are to be exercised to the full, his 
philosophy strained to breaking-point. The cement 
deal is to result in the grimmest, most desperately 
fought-out battle of his career. 

One of the leading financial organizations in 
Canada, the Bank of Montreal, employs the young 
financier to investigate the affairs of three cement 
companies. 

In the course of those inquiries he gets his inspira- 
tion. He will amalgamate these undertakings into 
the biggest merger in the history of Canadian industry. 
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Deliberately he sets out to obtain control of the key 
company. Heraisesall his available capital. Thousands 
of dollars more are borrowed from business 
associates by whom his ability now is regarded 
something in the light of financial wizardry. 

The Canada Cement Corporation is floated with 
a capital of £7,500,000. Sir Sandford Fleming, 
most famous of Canadian engineers, is appointed 
President. Aitken makes a fortune. 

So far it has all been plain sailing. But now an 
ominous cloud climbs the horizon. Fleming wants 
the company to take over a certain undertaking 
of which he 1s president. In Aitken’s opinion— 
afterwards confirmed, such a course would not be 
in the best interests of the shareholders. Fleming 
insists. Aitken stands firm. War is declared between 
them. 

‘The president of this overvalued concern,”’ 
he himself tells the story, ‘“‘was connected with the 
most powerful group of financiers Canada has ever 
seen. Their smile would mean a fortune to a young 
man, and their frown ruin to men of lesser position. 

“The loss of including an unproductive concern 
at an unfair price would’ve been little to me per- 
sonally—but it would’ve saddled the new amalgam- 
ated industry and the investors with a_ liability 
instead of an asset. 

“It was certainly far easier to be pliable than 
to be firm. Every kind of private pressure was brought 
to bear on me to accede to the purchase of the 
property. 

‘“‘When this failed, all the immense engines for 
the formation of public opinion which were at the 
disposal of the opposing forces were directed against 
me in the form of vulgar abuse. And that attack 
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was very cleverly directed. It made no mention of 
my refusal to buy a certain mill for the combine 
at an excessive cost to the shareholding public. 
On the contrary, those who'd failed to induce me 
to break faith with the investing public appealed to 
that public to condemn me for forming a trust. 

“Y’m prepared now,” he admits, “to confess 
I was bitterly hurt and injured by the injustice of 
these attacks. But I regret nothing.” 

He draws his inevitable moral. Those early 
criticisms teach him to treat future onslaughts with 
complete indifference. That innate judgment which 
dwells in the recesses of the mind tells him that his 
whole capacity for action in affairs would have been 
destroyed by the moral collapse of yielding to that 
threat. Fortitude only comes by practice. 

It is, however, the final fling. Now he has had 
enough. “At that moment,” he says, “I made up 
my mind I was through with business. Never again 
would my name appear on a prospectus. In future 
my feet were to be on firmer ground. I would not 
be a company promoter, but only a banker.” 

He realizes every penny of his assets. They 
yield the enormous sum of £1,000,000; “rather 
more ; no, shall we say, appreciably more. At 
any rate, it was a larger sum than any individual 
man has made in Canada, before or since.” 

He is thirty. 


CHAPTER V 
Politics 


HE Cement deal brings the first phase of his life 

to a definite conclusion. There now begins 
a second stage that is to prove even more important. 
The business man goes into politics. 

As a result of this transition, Max Aitken becomes 
Lord Beaverbrook. Within a few years, such is the 
influence that he has achieved, he virtually elects 
the new leader of the Conservative Party. He brings 
Asquith tottering down from the throne of premier- 
ship, and changes the course, not only of British, 
but of world history. It begins with the Ashton-under- 
Lyne by-election. 

In the meantime, what of Aitken himself ? 

There is a popular belief that success transforms 
a man. If by nature he is mean, fortune will make 
him meaner; the big man, on the other hand, 
grows in stature. 

How does the theory affect Max Aitken? Is the 
millionaire greatly different from the poor son of 
the manse struggling to hold down a job? 

He himself supplies the answer. There is one 
characteristic at least that he has not lost; his old 
habit of introspection. Success whets this analytical 
faculty. 

On the operating table of his mind he submits 
himself to a long and detailed dissection. 

Success, the examination convinces him, is the 
royal road that all men desire to tread. A constitu- 
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tional temperament, it is bestowed on the recipient 
by the gods, partly as a matter of predestination and 
partly of free will. 

Judgment, industry and health all play an 
important part. Learning from the world what the 
world has to teach, judgment is the quality that goes 
one better. It is the power to assimilate and use 
knowledge ; a power than can be improved. 

The problem about industry is to apply it in 
the right direction ; to learn concentration. Industry 
can be acquired. 

Alike of judgment and industry the foundation 
is health, without which everything is difficult. 
This also can be attained by those who take the 
trouble. 

All that the natural man desires, success offers ; 
the opportunity of exercising his activities to the 
full, the sense of power; the feeling that life is a 
slave, not a master. Brains and money combined 
are power. And fame the other object of ambition 
is only another name for either money or power. 

He is soon to have the opportunity of putting 
his theories to the test. 

Business affairs periodically bring him to London. 
There he makes many friends, including Bonar Law, 
between whom and himself there springs up an 
instinctive liking. 

In the autumn of 1910, having sold out in Canada, 
he decides to take a prolonged holiday in this country. 
When he arrives, it 1s to find Britain in a state of 
political upheaval. 

The Unionist party is engaged in a death struggle 
with Asquith’s Liberal government on the subject 
of Home Rule and the House of Lords. In an attempt 
to arrive at a compromise, a constitutional conference 
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is called. It fails in its object. Suddenly, without 
warning, Asquith dissolves Parliament and goes to 
the country. 

The Conservatives arm for the fray, Bonar Law, 
who already is regarded in the light of a magnificent 
fighter, is persuaded to give up a safe seat to contest 
North-East Manchester, a forlorn hope. He persuades 
Aitken to come and assist in the fight. 

Aitken considers the matter. To the surprise 
of everyone concerned, not least Bonar Law, the 
recently-arrived Canadian decides himself to contest 
a seat. 

Ashton-under-Lyne is the constituency. A small 
town about six miles from Manchester, it is the centre 
of a large cotton industry, in which most of the 
inhabitants are employed. 

Mill operatives form the majority of the electors. 
Unlike London and the south of England, these 
Lancashire folk take a deep interest in_ politics. 
They have strong views on the subject, to which they 
do not hesitate to give expression. Ashton cannot be 
accused of apathy. 

Politically the constituency has swung from one 
side to the other. At one time Conservative, for the 
last two elections it has returned a Liberal. 

The former Conservative member is expected to 
re-contest the seat. At the last moment, however, 
he finds this impossible. The local committee hurries 
off to London to urge Central Office to find them a 
candidate. Their choice falls on Max Aitken. 

His opponent, A. H. Scott, the sitting Liberal, 
is a local man, Lancashire born and bred. He owns 
a chain of grocery stores dotted all over the county. 
Ambitious, he has announced publicly that one day 
he intends to be Prime Minister. 
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Such is the situation when Aitken rushes north 
to Ashton to open a whirlwind campaign. But ten 
days remain to polling. His marked accent and 
typically Canadian phrases make many of the local 
people regard him in the light of “‘a foreigner”’. 

Worse, Mrs. Aitken is in Montreal. She has been 
cabled for, however, and is on her way, as fast as 
the Atlantic steamer can carry her. 

In such a contest his Liberal opponent starts 
with every possible advantage. 

If Aitken himself had contrived such a situation 
he could not have asked for more. As a revelation 
of character, it is complete. Making his million 
not excepted, Ashton so far is the stiffest hurdle 
that he has been called upon to negotiate. 

It arouses his every fighting instinct. The scheming 
brain is exercised to its fullest capacity. 

The first thing he sets about is to reorganize 
the local machinery. This is a matter that calls for 
tact and persuasion. Wasted effort, inevitable in 
all elections, is reduced to a minimum ; names and 
addresses of electors are filed and card-indexed, 
revised to the last man. 

Conservative Ashton is shocked. But worse is 
to follow. Ajtken’s election address produces a 
gasp throughout the constituency. It is so uncon- 
ventional, so completely unorthodox : 


To the Electors of 
ASHTON - UNDER - LYNE AND HURST 


GENTLEMEN, 

A crisis has arrived which is without parallel 
in the annals of the British Empire. The Liberals 
have decided on a “rush” Election in the hope 
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that the question of paramount importance to 
all Britons—namely, the solidarity of our Empire 
—may be overlooked. Electors! the position 
is grave, and calls for your most serious con- 
sideration. You must think now, and think 
aright. The issue is in your hands; the result 
is vital to the interests of the British Empire. 

Britain stands FIRST NOW in the unity of 
nations. 

See to it, men of Britain, that she stands 

FIRST ALWAYS. 


One thing that surprises the electors is the backing 
that this unknown Canadian gets. Mr. Gwynne, 
Editor of the Morning Post, is a strong supporter, as 
also is Sir Gilbert Parker, the novelist M.P. 

The only meeting that he addresses outside his 
own constituency, Mr. Bonar Law comes to speak 
for him. “‘You will find, when you know him better,” 
he tells the Ashton electors, “that Mr. Aitken is one 
of the best men you ever came across. With practice 
he will be a credit to any constituency which returns 
him as its representative.” 

F. E. Smith, whose name already is one to conjure 
with, addresses another meeting. 

Dealing with a local Liberal paper’s criticisms 
of Aitken as a candidate, “‘F.E.’’ remarks: ‘“‘The 
first of these reasons, so far as I can understand, is 
because he is alleged to pronounce cotton ‘catton’ ! 

“Well, now, I believe at the present moment 
if he had only had the good luck to pronounce it 
with an Irish accent, they would have said he was 
toeing the line. 

“It reminds me of a conversation I once heard 
between an American Tariff Reform and an English 
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Free Trade audience. The Free Trade audience 
began to imitate my American friend because they 
said he spoke through his nose. My friend turned 
round and said, ‘It’s all very well, I may speak 
through my nose, but if you keep on with Free Trade 
you will be made to pay through your nose !’ ” 

As a speaker, Aitken himselfis no orator. Even 
his friend, Bonar Law, is forced to say: “Don’t 
judge him by his first speech. He has never had any 
experience in speaking, but he has had experience 
in things more difficult than speaking.” 

His opponents declare that he has brought a 
professional coach to help him through the election, 
a fact which is promptly denied. 

What he lacks in eloquence, however, he makes 
up for in sincerity. He has a direct-from-the-shoulder 
manner of speaking which these North Country 
men and women relish. 

Referring to certain poverty-stricken areas in 
the constituency, he declares: “Politics that do 
not help to better conditions such as these, are not 
worth fighting for.” 

Audiences are left in no doubt as to the policy 
that he advocates. He contends that working men 
in England do not enjoy their fair measure of 
wages which the labourers in other parts of the 
Empire are getting. 

The greatest of all social reforms is, in his opinion, 
Tariff Reform. 

Tariff Reform means that they shall manufacture 
in their own country that which their own country 
consumes, and that they will sell as much in foreign 
countries as those countries sell in this. 

With the policy of Tariff Reform he advises the 
policy of preference, and on the latter point he 
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takes a strong stand. The colonies have already 
granted certain preferences to the Empire; they 
have resulted in a considerable stimulation of trade, 
but not enough. 

It is only natural that such a policy should not 
be without its critics. These opponents declare that 
it would increase the price of food. If that were true, 
if it would add a single penny to the cost of any 
working man’s food, he would rather support Free 
Trade. 

Because he does not believe in it, and because 
he believes that out of their own Empire they can 
produce the foodstuffs for this great workshop of 
their wonderful land, he advocates Tariff Reform. 

Throughout an Imperial note is dominant. “I 
am going to talk to you about the Empire,” he 
announces, and there is a catch in his voice as he 
adds: “If I could make you men of Ashton realize 
what this Empire of ours means, there would not 
be one radical left in the place.” 

But he is at his best dealing with hecklers. He 
has a ready answer for all of them. Questions are 
fired at him from all sides : 

“Will you abolish barmaids ?”’ 

‘I should first want to know what other occu- 
pations they could get.” 

‘““Have you a vote ?” 

‘No. There are 36,000 of us in England without 
a vote, though I have property in England and am 
interested in a manufacturing industry in England.” 

“Tf,” one heckler tries to trap him, ‘“‘tariff reform 
cures unemployment, why is unemployment least 
when manufactured imports are greatest ?”’ 


He answers : “Has the questioner left off beating 
his wife ?” 
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His opponents resort to every possible method 
to discredit him. His methods are “circus tactics”. 
He is a Canadian who knows nothing about the 
cotton trade ; besides Ashton has no use for million- 
aires. 

His reply is to organize on the eve of the poll 
a mammoth procession through the town. Ashton 
has never seen anything like it before. The spectacle 
wins over to his side the undecided and the waverers. 

The figures are announced. 


Aitken, W. Max (Unionist) 4,044 
Scott, A. H. (Liberal) 3,848 


He is elected M.-P. for Ashton-under-Lyne by a 
majority of 196. 


CHAPTER VI 
First Home in England 


FTER the election is over he has time to look 
around. The next few years are to be the 
most difficult of his life ; he goes through the always 
far from easy process of settling down in a new 
country. 

Politically he finds himself the hero of the hour. 
He is in great demand as a speaker up and down the 
country. To celebrate his great victory a banquet 
is given in London, at which are present most of the 
leaders of the Conservative party. He is delighted. 

For the time being, despite his resolution, he 
continues his career as a business man. He takes an 
office in the heart of the city in Threadneedle Street. 

From here he looks after his vast Canadian 
interests. At the same time he embarks on various 
enterprises in this country. A controlling interest 
in the Rolls-Royce Company, however, is soon 
disposed of in line with his pre-determined policy 
only to be a banker. 

Instead he becomes chairman of the Equitable 
Trust of London, also of the Colonial Bank. The 
latter is to be his main interest for some years. 

Mrs. Aitken, meanwhile, has been busily engaged 
in trying to find a home. Together they see scores 
of houses. All are charming, but none satisfy his 
requirement that they shall be situated in “as 
typically English surroundings as possible’. 

Then one day they are motoring back from 
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Rottingdean with Mr. and Mrs. Rudyard Kipling, 
when they notice a property to let. 

They turn the car and drive up to the house. 
Mrs. Rudyard Kipling exclaims: “This is the very 
thing you’re looking for.’” Without more ado Aitken 
goes to the agent’s and buys the place. 

Cherkley is situated on the North Downs. It is 
four miles from Leatherhead and stands in some 
eighty-odd acres of wooded parkland. 

The house itself is solid rather than attractive. 
Built sixty years ago by a rich Birmingham ironmaster, 
it reflects something of the grim austerity of our 
mid-Victorian ancestors. Extensive alterations are 
necessary before the place is ready for the Aitkens 
to move in. 

But its surroundings are the most delightful 
that are to be found anywhere in the Home Counties. 
Mrs. Kipling is right; the situation is such as to 
satisfy the demands even of its new owner. 

Surrounded by old-world gardens, in front, beyond 
the terrace, the grounds slope down to a yew wood 
that is reputed to be over a thousand years old. 
Far below, in the valley, runs the road from Leather- 
head to Dorking. Not another house is in sight, 
only, miles away, the spire of Ranmore Church, 
peeping out from among wooded heights. 

Cherkley is to become part of the man himself. 
He loves it with the passionate affection of a landed 
proprietor for the home of his ancestors. To him 
it 1s to become more than home, an idyllic retreat 
from the vexatious world of Westminster, the City, 
and Fleet Street, to which he is only driven by force 
of necessity and the prickings of conscience. 

Early every Friday he retires to Cherkley and 
does not emerge again till late Tuesday afternoon. 
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There he works at the end of the telephone wire 
and carries out some of his biggest deals. 

At delightfully informal week-ends, famous states- 
men of all parties come to confer on pressing topics 
of the day. 

Here at Cherkley the young couple set up house. 
Hospitality is the order of the day. Mrs. Aitken, 
herself a useful player, gives innumerable tennis- 
parties. Almost every night there 1s a dance for 
friends who care to come down from town ; and for 
whose especial benefit a private orchestra permanently 
is engaged. 

Here, too, their children are born and brought 
up. But beyond this a veil is drawn. Aitken, as well 
as his policy, has inherited Joe Chamberlain’s 
dictum: “Talk as much as you like about my public 
life, but for heaven’s sake leave my family alone.” 

We British are a well-meaning people. But, as 
many of our fellow Empire subjects from overseas, 
young Max Aitken among them, have found out, 
our intentions do not always square with our actions. 

The neighbours at Leatherhead at first are apt 
to be a trifle chilly. Their method of getting to know 
strangers is almost a rite ; they resent the efforts of 
this impulsive newcomer to short circuit the time- 
honoured formula. 

In the party, the older politicians jib at his 
Canadian accent, his get-together manner. This 
young man, they feel, is much too sure of himself. 
They consider him arrogant. 

It 1s the same in business. British methods are 
so slow and cumbersome that at times he wants to 
smash something. 

Later on, he is to confess that when he took 
over the chairmanship of the Colonial Bank, ‘‘There 
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was not a living fibre in it, and my task was to try 
and galvanize the corpse. 

“IT sought here and there in every direction for 
an opening, like a boxer feeling for a weak point in 
his opponent’s guard. My fellow directors, who 
had served on the board for many years, were shrewd 
business men, but if the bank had not lost the capacity 
for either accepting or creating new situations, it 
would not have been in a state of decay. 

‘The board met once a week, and the directors 
gathered together before the meeting at the luncheon- 
table. ‘What surprise proposal are you going to 
spring on us to-day ?’ they used to ask me. 

“And the mere fact that the proposal was of the 
nature of a surprise was almost invariably the only 
criticism against it. J may have been wrong in 
surprising my colleagues by the various projects that 
I put forward, but in the propositions themselves I 
proved right.”’ 

He is still young. Instead of regarding these 
matters as a generally accepted fact, he takes oppo- 
sition as a personal matter and starts to search for a 
reason. 

Prejudice, he decides, is the most common, and, 
perhaps, the most serious of all vices. It is a mixture 
of pride and cgotism. 

Finally, tradition, early instruction and upbringing 
fastens on every man preconceptions which are hard 
to break. Men of affairs conceive quite irrational 
dislikes for certain types of securities or transactions. 
Their intellects have become muscle-bound by habit 
or tradition. 

He brings the matter nearer home. As the son of 
a minister of the Church of Scotland, he still feels in 
his innermost being a prejudice, which he cannot 
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defend in reason, against those doctrines which 
traverse the Westminster Confession of Faith. 

Men, he decides, who possess that fascination of 
personality which makes them firm friends and 
violent enemies are most liable to be adversely judged 
out of that lack of knowledge which is called preju- 
dice. 

It is distinctive of judgment and devastating in 
its effect on the mentality because it is a symptom of a 
nervousness of outlook on the world. Prejudice is 
rather a weakness than a strength. 

Reflection steels him to decide: “The world 1s 
open to me, I will form my own convictions and 
judge men on their merits. The subconscious self 
will still operate, but its extravagances will be 
checked by reason and will.” 


CHAPTER VII 
Politician 


S the months go by, he becomes more and more 

immersed in politics. He is a regular attendant 

at the House of Commons, and never misses an 
important debate. 

Even in committee work, which most members, 
if they can, avoid like poison, he is willing to bear a 
share. 

Politics begin to oust business interests. But it is 
not altogether surprising. He has already given 
more than a hint that his career as a financier is at 
an end. ‘True, there are undertakings to which he 
is already, and will always be, committed. And he 
has taken on new responsibilities in the shape of the 
Equitable Trust and the Colonial Bank. 

From the Equitable, however, he soon drops out. 
Only the Colonial Bank remains, and, despite the 
many and tempting propositions that are put before 
him, he steels his determination against any further 
extension of business activities. 

Bank and Trust, alike, for that matter, are some- 
thing in the nature of an accident. He took them 
on while he was still undecided. A man of unbounded 
vitality, on retiring from a business career the problem 
had been to find some alternative outlet for his 
energies. It is characteristic that some experience 
of politics is necessary before he makes up his mind. 

When he does, it is finally, irrevocably ; politics 
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grow on him. It is like a man with a weakness for 
drink or drugs ; from being habit 1t becomes an over- 
mastering craving. 

They get into his blood. He experiments with 
many other interests, many other diversions, but 
always he comes back to this first love. ‘There 1s 
nothing in the world that can compare with the 
Great Game. 

All the same, he has a very poor opinion of poli- 
cians as a class. In his mind he accuses them of 
prejudice, and of being slaves to the god of con- 
sistency. ‘They practice an art which, above all 
others, depends for success on opportunism—on 
dealing adequately with the chances and changes of 
circumstances and personalities. 

And yet the politician, more than anyone else, has 
to consider how far he dare do the right thing to-day 
in view of what he said yesterday. 

The policy of a great nation is often directed into 
wrong channels by the memory of old speeches, and 
statesmen fear men who mole into Hansard. 

Prejudice of the worst form, too, is to be found 
in politics. Men embrace certain political concep- 
tions, and, though the whole world breaks into ruins, 
and is reconstructed around them, nothing will alter 
their original ideas. 

The Radical says that the Tory does not change 
his spots, and the Tory is convinced that a Radical is 
still a direct emanation of the evil one. 

The most infamous case of all to the unbending 
partisan is that of a man who has so far outlived 
prejudices of party as to be able to criticize one side 
without joining another. 

His conclusion is that politics are for the few ; 
they are a game, a fancy, or an inheritance. 
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Leaving out the man of genius who flares out, 
perhaps, once or twice in a century, the amount of 
ability which enables a man to cut a very respectable 
figure in a Cabinet is extraordinarily low, compared 
with that demanded in the world of industry and 
finance. The politician will never believe this, but 
it 1S sO. 

This view is all the more surprising, because his 
own Start is anything but of a promising nature. He 
is in the House almost a year before he makes his 
maiden speech. It is sincere in every word, but lacks 
much in the nature of either form or style. 

The subject, perhaps needless to say, is Empire 
Free Trade, and it arises out of a resolution put 
forward by the Prime Minister of Canada at the 
Imperial Conference. 

‘That resolution,’ Aitken informs the House of 
Commons, “‘as presented, would have served a very 
great purpose if it had resulted in bringing to the 
attention of the Empire at large the enormous 
resources of the Colonies and the enormous oppor- 
tunities for the development of those resources in 
the interests of the British people in all parts of the 
Empire.” 

He goes on to quote the case of a Royal Com- 
mission, appointed to inquire into trade relations 
between Canada and the British West Indies, the 
recommendations of which, according to his inter- 
pretation, indicated the necessity for a change in 
the fiscal policy of some of the British West 
Indies. 

“If a change,” he demands, ‘“‘can be suggested 
in the fiscal policy of the British West Indies by a 
Royal Commission, I cannot see why an Amendment 
proposed by the Colonial Secretary should not 
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include the possibility of suggesting a change in the 
fiscal system of Great Britain. 

“Then, again, it appears to me that the Colonial 
Secretary, who is peculiarly guardian of the Crown 
Colonies, has been guilty of a dereliction of duty in 
not including the [Crown Colonies in the scope of 
the proposed Commission. The population of the 
Crown Colonies is twice as great as that of the 
Dominions... .” 

To an interested House he holds up the example 
of the United States Government, which, in his 
opinion, has developed her Colonies on a system of 
Imperial preference. ‘The results to her West Indian 
possessions, in particular, have proved of incalculable 
value. 

He concludes with a warning to the Colonial 
Secretary : “‘After the United States has completed 
her reciprocity agreement with Canada, she will 
make overtures to Newfoundland. 

“After that she will enter into negotiations with 
the West Indies and unless the Government takes 
some steps to keep the situation in hand, it is practi- 
cally certain, I think, that the West Indies will be 
compelled to accept those overtures.” 

The speech is well received by the House. It is 
described by the Morning Post next day as being one 
of “great power and lucidity”. 

But it shows no outstanding quality. There is 
nothing to distinguish it from the scores of similar 
effusions that are made by new members in the life 
of every Parliament. 

Aitken himself some years later is to admit: “I 
was a poor speaker in those days ; in fact, I could 
not speak at all.” 

He never succeeds in commanding the same 
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interest in the House as he does on the platform or 
generally in public life. 

Politics, however, are not without their fruits. 
An event occurs which gives rise to some criticism in 
certain Canadian papers. In reward for his ser- 
vices, in June, 1911, Aitken’s name appears in the 
Coronation Honours as a Knight Bachelor. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Friendship with Bonar Law 


| Brine offer an even greater compensation. 
They consummate a friendship that is to prove 
the dominating influence in Max Aitken’s life. 

Bonar Law was born in New Brunswick, the son 
of a Presbyterian minister. When still quite a 
young man he returned to the land of his fathers, 
where he set up in Glasgow as an iron merchant. 

The business did not make a fortune, but it left 
him sufficiently well provided for to indulge in a 
long-cherished ambition. He stood for Parliament. 

He started with an initial advantage. Unlike 
most men, who enter Parliament too early in life, he 
was forty years of age. He was a polished speaker, 
of mature judgment, and with a clearly defined 
policy. His advance was rapid. Within two years 
of entering the House he had been appointed Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

Now he is a power in Conservative counsels. 
What is more important, he is recognized as a man 
of sterling qualities. He is respected by every 
section of the party. 

The two men first meet in 1908. It is not entirely 
a satisfactory introduction. Aitken comes to White- 
hall Court on a matter of business, to sell him some 
Canadian Bonds. 

Although polite, Bonar Law is bored ; he soon 
gets rid of this young visitor by buying a few of his 
bonds. 
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Aitken himself is equally disappointed. At the 
time he holds a theory that the success of a man Is 
determined by the shape of his head. He thinks, “‘A 
man with a head like that cannot possibly go far.”’ 

Two years elapse before they see one another 
again. In the interval there has been a complete 
change in the situation. Aitken has become a 
millionaire ; he is no longer absorbed in business. 
He now approaches Bonar Law with quite another 
proposition. 

He is concerned about relationships between 
Canada and the mother country. Out of this emerges 
the bigger conception of an economic unit embracing 
the whole Empire, for which he hopes to engage 
Bonar Law’s support. 

Bonar Law this time is definitely interested. 
Although the visitor calls to see him early in the morn- 
ing, he makes Aitken stay to lunch, and the two men 
sit discussing the matter until late in the afternoon. 

Even now Aitken does not take to him imme- 
diately. They are two such different types. The 
younger man finds his host’s detachment baffling ; 
he has habits which irritate him ; small, unimportant 
details, but they make an impression. 

At lunch, for instance, Aitken is only offered a 
whisky-and-soda. On the other hand, his host 
helps himself once or twice to what appears to be 
special whisky out of his own bottle. 

It is only later the visitor discovers that Bonar 
Law is a teetotaller ; that “‘special whisky” is a bottle 
of lime juice. 

After lunch occurs another incident. Bonar Law 
takes the only comfortable chair in the room ; the 
visitor is left to sit where he can. Years afterwards 
the matter is to have an amusing sequel. Aitken 
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mentions the fact in print. The result is that Miss 
Law, who acts as her brother’s housekeeper, imme- 
diately sallies out to Barker’s and buys two new 
easy-chairs. 

Inevitably, however, the two men are drawn 
together. Although different in temperament, they 
have so many interests in common. 

Both hail from New Brunswick ; both are sons of 
Presbyterian ministers. At heart, above all things, 
both have the cause of Imperial unity, to which they 
are to devote the best years of their lives. 

Now Aitken becomes an almost daily visitor to 
the Bonar Law house. The two men are frequently 
to be seen playing chess together in the House of 
Commons. 

The friendship arouses antagonism. After hear- 
ing him make a speech, Augustine Birrell says to 
Bonar Law : “You will go very far—if you will only 
get rid of Max Aitken.” 

The older man is beset even in his own home. 
Miss Mary Law does not think Aitken’s influence is 
good for her brother. She considers the young man 
too ribald in his remarks. 

One day as Bonar Law is lying on the sofa, 
reading, she tackles him on the subject. (The scene 
is afterwards described by Miss Law herself to 
Aitken.) “I don’t care,” she says, “‘about the grow- 
ing influence of Max Aitken here.” Bonar Law 
looks at her, takes off his glasses, and replies quickly : 
“Do let me like him.” 

As a result she vows that her brother shall have 
his friend so far as she is concerned, and never again 
complains of the part Aitken plays in Bonar Law’s 
life. 


To that friendship the younger man makes 
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frequent and public reference. Admire him, as he 
does, he can still be frank and outspoken. The food 
on Bonar Law’s table, he complains, is always exec- 
rable. Its sameness is a penance and its quality a 
horror to him. The older man apparently neither 
knows nor cares about cooking. 

This weakness, however, is not due to parsimony. 
On the contrary, Aitken considers that there is a great 
deal of extravagance in the Law household. 

It is strange, he thinks, to see this methodical man, 
‘‘who had conducted a large business with close atten- 
tion to the practice of administrative economics,” so 
absolutely careless of his household accounts. 

It is part of Bonar Law’s attitude towards life. In 
some spheres it is essential to be meticulously careful— 
but the management of a household is one of those 
things which does not matter, and does not count. 

Some of the older man’s characteristics to him are 
equally surprising. 

Though Bonar Law takes much exercise, he has 
a desire for a recumbent position, whenever possible. 
It is as though the somewhat tired aspect of his men- 
tality demands a physical expression. 

He has always a vivid mental picture of him. 
When, for instance, the older man is really perplexed 
by a problem, he will scratch his head. 

Then he will take off his glasses. His eyes, which 
are bright blue, assume an absolutely innocent 
expression. Invariably he is struck by this sudden 
appearance of innocence on a face generally so wise 
and experienced. 

Whose is the dominating influence? Aitken or 
Bonar Law? Itishardtosay. Aitken himself deals 
with the subject at some length. 

“What,” he says, ‘‘was the influence which I 
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exercised over that life in its public aspect ? In vital 
decisions none. Bonar Law himself invariably said 
that my attitude towards affairs, to the great prob- 
lems of politics, always interested and concerned him, 
but that it never determined him. He weighed my 
opinion carefully, but in his own mental scales. And 
that was the truth as I saw it too. 

““Of course I was always there ready to listen or 
to talk. I heard most of his speeches in advance, and 
faithfully fulfilled the role of the audience—but the 
speech and the opinions it voiced were his own.”’ 

One vital respect in which the younger man is to 
prove of service is in his almost unlimited belief in 
Bonar Law’s powers. He disagrees with this self- 
elected leader’s dictum. “If I am a great man, then 
all great men are frauds.”’ 

‘I did help,’? he admits, “to make up this defi- 
ciency in ambition, in the confidence of the self in the 
self—call it what you will—which marked Bonar 
Law to some degree or another, to the very end of 
his career. 

‘I nurtured his ambition in the days before the 
War. I applied another kind of stimulus to his ener- 
gies during the War. And these stimuli never failed 
me. He always reacted to them. I would appeal 
to the sense of duty that he owed the public. Later 
on in the course of the struggle I would exact of him 
with a pertinacity bordering on cruelty, on account 
of what his dead son would have required of him.”’ 

It is typical that “I never carried any gossip to 
Bonar Law,” as he elsewhere admits, “‘nor would he 
have been interested in it. He didn’t care to know, 
as I admit I do, about the human frailties of asso- 
clates. 

“He would not always accept my views of the 
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motives underlying certain political actions or develop- 
ments. I often had to resort to every art of exposi- 
tion and to striking forms of expression to make him 
realize what was going on all about him.” 

Aitken never colours the picture. That is part 
of his goodwill. He is punctilious in showing the 
older man nothing but the absolute reality. So he 
never suffers any reaction from his description. 

Bonar Law believes that he is cleverer than 
anyone else and will never listen in silence to any 
attack on his character. The same thing applies to 
the written word. 

“For my part,” Aitken admits, “I organized a 
very efficient system of effacing myself, and yet I was 
never out of his life. 

“No doubt my association did him an injury. Let 
us hope I did him some good as well. Perhaps he 
could have gone farther without me. But would he 
have had the will to go forward, even to the extent 
he did? The two problems are distinct. 

“Anyhow, Bonar Law certainly ruined me. He 
became so much a part of my political life.” 


CHAPTER IX 
Bonar Law Elected Leader 


a already has a scheme in mind. He 
decides, however, to say nothing about it to 
Bonar Law, but to bide his time. He does not have 
long to wait. 

In the summer of 1910 there is grave dissension in 
the Conservative Party. The rank and file are 
becoming more and more dissatisfied with their 
leader, A. J. Balfour. 

No blame attaches to either side. It is one of 
those situations that cannot be avoided. Balfour’s 
aloof detachment, party members find a trifle inhu- 
man. There is an intellectual barrier between the 
leader and his followers which the latter can never 
hope to scale. 

They seek for a pretext to get rid of him, and they 
find one in the fact that, since 1902, he has led the 
party to defeat no fewer than three times. 

From mouth to mouth 1s whispered a slogan, 
B.M.G.—Balfour must go. 

Shrewdly watching events, Aitken realizes that 
there must soon be a new Conservative leader. But 
when will Balfour go? He decides that it will be 
before the year is out. 

Again he is to prove right. On November 8th, 
1911, Balfour suddenly resigns, and most of the party 
are taken unawares. 

Not so Max Aitken, however. Throughout the 
summer months he has been busily at work, develop- 
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ing his plan of campaign, in which the initial step 1s 
one of elimination of possible candidates. 

By history and tradition the Tory is an aristo- 
cratic party. Outstanding are the claims of two 
men : Austen Chamberlain, bearer of a famous name, 
and the protagonist of the landed gentry, Walter 
Long. Between these two must lie the issue of the 
leadership. But, must it ? 

Aitken sets to work. He adopts the American 
tactics of between two highly favoured candidates, 
running a dark horse. 

Throughout these summer months he is busy with 
the Press. The House is lobbied quietly and effec- 
tively. There are numerous lunch and dinner, and 
week-end parties to bring Bonar Law and influential 
back-benchers together. Now Aitken sits back and 
await results. | 

On the one hand, it must be admitted that Bonar 
Law is an unsuspecting party to the plot. On the 
other, Aitken’s motive is not alone one of friendship, 
because he recognizes in Bonar Law the finest possible 
advocate of the cause that he has at heart, Imperial 
Unity. 

The climax to the campaign is to be a dinner at 
the White City that is given by the Tariff Reform 
League in honour of Austen Chamberlain, F. E. 
Smith and Bonar Law. Luck is on his side. Balfour 
chooses to announce his resignation that very even- 
ing. 

Never was conspirator better served in the setting 
and production of his drama. All the leading actors 
are on the stage together, save one, Walter Long, 
who has never taken a very great part in Tariff 
Reform. The curtain goes up amid intense excite- 
ment. 
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““F.E.”? speaks. When he rises, Austen Chamber- 
lain is greeted by round after round of applause. At 
that moment, without a doubt, he has the largest 
number of supporters in the room. Then Bonar 
Law gets up. 

His band of supporters is small but resolute. 
Aitken and his wife lead the cheering, and they try 
to make up with the strength of their lungs for their 
shortage in numbers. The speech is by far the best 
of the evening. When it is over there is no need for 
organized cheering. Applause comes from every part 
of the hall. 

After the dinner, Aitken and other supporters of 
Bonar Law meet at his house and urge him openly 
to come out for the leadership. “Don’t run yourself 
down,” Aitken begs of him. ‘“‘Don’t try to keep in 
the background.” 

Events, however, now takes matters out of Bonar 
Law’s hands. A meeting of the Conservative Party 
is arranged at the Carlton Club for the purpose of 
electing a new leader the following Monday. 

Sir Edward Carson’s name 1s put forward, but he 
refuses to let 1t be considered officially ; there are but 
two candidates, Walter Long and Austen Chamber- 
lain. 

Then comes the bombshell. The following (Fri- 
day) morning, in a discreetly worded paragraph, The 
Times suggests as a possible alternative, Bonar Law. 

The suggestion is surprisingly well received. 
Support for this new candidate comes from quarters 
that are most unexpected, alike in numbers and 
influence. Lord Balcarres, who is organizing the 
party meeting, feels it his duty to inform Walter 
Long and Austen Chamberlain of the fact. 

It is now a foregone conclusion. On Monday 
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comes the meeting. Walter Long proposes, Austen 
Chamberlain seconds ; Bonar Law is elected leader of 
the Conservative Party. 

Actions are a comparatively unimportant matter. 
It is the reactions that they set up by which men gain 
experience, learn the usually surprising lessons of 
life. Sometimes, as well as being unexpected, they 
are full of disillusionment. 

Aitken now is to pass through one of the bitterest 
experiences of his life. He learns that winning the 
battle is but a first step ; it is consolidation which 
leads either to victory or defeat. 

He has achieved his object. Everything has 
worked out according to plan. Bonar Law is now 
on the bridge, 1n command of the ship, that is to 
waft Britain across enchanted seas to that new and 
prosperous world of Tariff Reform. If only the 
weather will hold good. 

But will it? That is the problem. Very soon 
clouds begin to gather on the horizon, clouds that 
rapidly are to burst into storm. 

The victory has been too sweeping. Panic- 
stricken, the enemy starts to reassemble its scattered 
forces. There begin to show signs of resentment. ‘““This 
man Bonar Law is not steeped in aristocratic senti- 
ment,” the reactionary elements protest. ‘“‘His rise 
symbolizes the new tendency in our party. Under 
him the essential Tory traditions are in danger of 
being unduly weakened. He has shown no willing- 
ness or ability to defend the national institutions, the 
Church, the land, or the aristocratic principles. 
Under him, if we are not careful, ‘Toryism will forget 
its high political creed.” 

Prejudice, the allies can afford to ignore. But 
when it comes to difference on policy, it is another 
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matter. Powerful influences are at work against 
Tariff Reform. 

The Conservative leaders frankly are afraid of a 
policy that advocates food taxes. A supporter to be 
reckoned with, in the immense power of the news- 
papers that he directs, Northcliffe openly attacks 
them as “stomach taxes’’. 

Sir Edward Carson insists that the paramount 
issue of the day is Home Rule. In his heart of hearts 
Bonar Law agrees with him; bracketing it with 
Tariff Reform. 

In the midst of these conflicting elements, the 
new Conservative leader begins to lose faith in him- 
self. Huis thoughts turn to resignation. He is actu- 
ally on the point of doing so, and is only persuaded to 
change his mind at the affectionate insistence of his 
friends. 

“I saw the ruin of all my hopes and plans.”’ 
Aitken is in despair. ‘‘Food taxes dropped from my 
party’s programme and the leader driven from his 
post for supporting them.”’ He is to bear the brunt 
of the attack. Surprised beyond measure, he learns 
that his is the sin of arrogance. 

Arrogance, he sadly ponders the fact, that is the 
sense of ability and power run riot ; the feeling that 
the world is an oyster, and that in opening its rough 
edges there is no need to care a jot for the interests or 
susceptibilities of others. 

Some men seem to fancy that it is only necessary 
to be as rude as Napoleon to acquire all the gifts of 
the Emperor. The conception is altogether false, 
though it may be pardoned to youth in the first rush 
of success. 

The unfortunate point is that in everyday life the 
older men will not in practice confer this pardon. 
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They are annoyed, he recollects with a sigh, by the 
presumption the new-comer displays, and they visit 
their wrath on him, not only at the time of the offence, 
but for years afterwards. 

At the moment this attitude of criticism and 
hostility the masters of the field show to the aspirant 
may not be without its advantages. 

The usual prophecy for curbing arrogant youth— 
his thirty-three years stir in their wrath—on these 
occasions is the sure prediction that he will come a 
smash. As a matter of fact, it is extraordinarily rare 
for a man who has conquered the initial difficulties 
of success in money-making, if his work is honest, to 
come to disaster. Nevertheless, if the young man 
hears these ‘‘ancestral voices prophesying war’’, and 
shivers a little in his bed at night, he will be none the 
worse for the cold douche of doubt and enmity. 

The only real cure for arrogance is a check. Well, 
he has certainly had that. A setback is the best cure 
for arrogance. 

Arrogance seems too closely knit into the very 
fibre of early success. When Pitt publicly announced 
at twenty-three that he would never take anything 
less than Cabinet rank, he was undoubtedly arro- 
gant. 

Arrogance, tempered by experience and defeat, 
may thus produce in the end the most effective type 
of character. But it seems a pity that youth should 
suffer so much in the aftermath while it learns the 
necessary lesson. 

For every man youth tramples on in the arrogance 
of his successful career a hundred enemies will spring 
up to dog with an implacable dislike the muddle of 
his life. A fault of manner, a deal pressed too hard 
in equity, the abruptness by which the old gods are 
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tumbled out to make room for the new—all these 
are treasured up against the successful new-comer. 

Years afterwards, when all these things seem to 
have passed away, and the very recollection of them 
is dim in the mind of the young man, he will suddenly 
be struck an unlooked-for blow dealt from a strange 
or even a friendly quarter. 

He may be engaged in some scheme for the benefit 
of a people or a nation in which there is not the 
faintest trace of self-interest. He may even be 
anxious to keep the peace with all men in the pursuit 
of his aim. 

But he may yet be compelled to look with sorrow 
on the wreck of his idea and pay the default for the 
antagonism of his youth. 

The arrogant man can neither be friends with 
others nor, what is worse still, be friends with himself. 

It is more difficult to be humble. 


CHAPTER X 
Defeat and Victory 


T is surprising how famous men are misunder- 
stood. 

The author by an admiring public is muddled 
with his writing ; his actions, in popular opinion, 
colour entirely the personality of the man of affairs. 

Max Aitken, in the eyes of the world, is the hard, 
unyielding business man ; ruthless of purpose, to all 
who stood in his way, entirely merciless. 

How taken aback must they be to sec how the 
situation following this temporary defeat now reveals 
him. 

This unbending captain of industry at heart 1s 
emotional. He is highly strung, and, though he 
strives with such determination to hide the fact, the 
most sensitive of men. 

The iron of defeat, the sense of the injustice of it 
all, eats into the very fibre of his being. The mental 
reacts on the physical side. Grossly overworked, he 
is run down. He falls ill, gravely ill. For weeks he 
lies at death’s door. 

It is during the period of convalescence, when a 
man is given to think, that he reviews the whole 
situation in his mind. 

Here he is, a millionaire. Everything that he 
wants money can buy. Why not enjoy life? Why 
bother about a public that will not even bother about 
itself? Can anything ever be done with, or for, such 
people ? 


«8 
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He hesitates, cannot make up his mind. Then 
his sick man’s fancy prompts him to a decision. As 
soon as he is well enough, a meeting is convened in 
his constituency. 

It is held in the Town Hall at Ashton-under- 
Lyne. Sir Max thanks them all for their kindly 
thought during his illness. ‘Then the surprises begin. 

“Now,” he asks, “may I say a word for my 
position as Member for the Borough of Ashton. I 
have been a failure as a Member of Parliament.” 

At this there are cries of ““Oh, no! Not at all.” 

But he goes on: “Since I have come amongst you 
I have been shadowed by illness. I have had one 
illness after another, and I have been quite unable 
to attend to my parliamentary duties. 

‘“‘Not very long ago, realizing how derelict I was, 
I spoke to the Chairman of the Conservative Party, 
and told him that the Borough of Ashton might seek 
another representative in Parliament if the people so 
wished. I stand in that position to-day. 

“I realize that the borough at present has practi- 
cally no representative, for the nature of my illness 
is such that for a long time to come, for months and 
months to come, I cannot hope to sit in Parliament. 
I am in your hands. 

‘*T have stated the situation clearly to you in order 
that if my constituents in Ashton think that they 
Cannot wait for me, I am ready to make way for 
another man. 

“Tt cannot feel quite confident—entirely confident 
—of early restoration to health, and in case I do not 
recover my health I will not be able to offer myself 
for re-election. I hope that such a situation may not 
arise. I hope that I may have an opportunity once 
more of upholding the principles which I will not 
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refer to to-night, but unless I have a very considerable 
improvement in health it will be with the greatest 
regret that my wife and I will be compelled to 
sever our official connection with the borough of 
Ashton.”’ 

He pays a compliment to Lady Aitken. It is one 
of those rare occasions on which he gives an insight 
into his domestic affairs. 

‘I may be permitted perhaps,” he says, “for one 
moment to refer to that lady. She has been very 
much to me in the last three or four months. I 
greatly regret that I should for one moment discuss 
my personal affairs, but I feel that she occupies a 
position in this borough which is entirely superior to 
my own. 

“May I pay just one compliment to her, one word 
of acknowledgment of all that she has meant to me, 
not only in my parliamentary career, but in my 
personal everyday life ?”’ 

Then he sits down. 

If he has any idea, however, that Ashton so easily 
will dispense with his services, he is to be mistaken. 
They give him his answer the following night. It is 
no uncertain one. 

On his way to the meeting, he makes what he 
imagines to be a farewell tour of the constituency. 
At every club that he visits, the place is packed. As 
he passes through the streets of the town, men, 
women and children—particularly children—vie with 
one another to shake him by the hand. 

The chairman of the meeting sums up Ashton’s 
feelings on the subject, when he says : “In the street, 
in the factory, and in the workshops they met with the 
remark : ‘Was Sir Max leaving them ?’ No, gentle- 
men, he is not leaving us. 
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“The position,” he goes on, “‘is this : If Sir Max 
has his health, if it keeps as it is to-day—more than 
that we hope it will be fully restored—Sir Max Aitken 
will be your Member so long as you care to send him 
back to the House of Commons. 

‘It is only in the event of a far more serious state 
of things obtaining than obtains to-day, which I say 
would be a dire calamity for this town, and a terrible 
calamity for him and his family, that he has any 
intention of leaving Ashton.”’ 

When Aitken rises to reply, there are ringing 
cheers. For some minutes he is unable to make 
himself heard amid the applause. 

It is with a catch in his voice that he says: “‘I 
consider myself a very lucky man. I am so encour- 
aged by the reception I got yesterday and by the 
manner in which I have been received in the borough 
to-day, that I am so bold as to believe that you won’t 
ask me to vacate my seat.” 

There are cheers, and cries of “‘Hear ! Hear !”’ 
and “‘Buck up !” 

‘For the future,” he continues, “I won’t ask your 
consideration again, unless unable to perform the 
duties attaching to the office. 

‘This great constituency is entitled to a repre- 
sentative who sits in Parliament, and I will not ask 
it unless I am in a position to fulfil the duties of the 
office (A voice: You are good enough). I do sin- 
cerely hope that I will be in a position for the faithful 
performance of my duties. I promised it last time, 
but, through no fault of my own, I have not performed 
it. Perhaps I am lacking in Parliamentary capacity. 
(No, not a bit.) 

‘‘And now I come to say good-bye to my con- 
stituents. I thought I was going to have a task, to go 
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through an ordeal, but to-night I feel as young as the 
day I came to Ashton. 

“It is a great satisfaction to me to know that I have 
got some personal position and some personal stand- 
ing in Ashton. I thank you with great depth of 
feeling for your reception.”’ 

Any idea of resignation is put out of his mind. 
But perhaps the real secret of that decision is to be 
found in the admission he made, ‘“‘that I was 
resigning from Parliament and returning to Canada, 
but my friend persuaded me to stay here for the pur- 
pose of serving him.”’ 

That friend was Bonar Law. 


CHAPTER XI 
The Outbreak of War 


HE upheaval in his career which follows is one 
that is common to millions of men of all nations. 
It occurs in a world shaken to its very foundations. 

War is to provide the outstanding moment so far 
in Aitken’s life, which in its outcome is to change the 
course, not alone of British history, but also that of 
five continents. 

He is like a member of an audience looking on the 
production of a play. ‘These people, he tells himself, 
are going to make a horrible mess of things. I must 
show them the way. 

The spectator becomes an actor. Even so he is 
not satisfied ; in the end he becomes producer and 
himself stage manages the drama of events. 

Is he one of the wise ones who foresees as inevitable 
that grim conflict? Does his voice join with those 
speaking in the wilderness to warn Britain of the 
dangers that are to come? Among those shrewd 
calculations of his, which embrace so wide a field, is 
there pigeon-holed perhaps some plan, or scheme, 
for dealing with the emergency when it arises ? 

There is no record of such a fact. Nowhere 1s 
there to be found any reference in either speech or 
article. On the other hand, the prospect of war 
seems to have been absent from his mind. 

He himself tells a story which would appear to 
lend colour to the view. 

Birkenhead takes him to Admiralty House on the 
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Saturday night before War breaks out. There they 
find Winston Churchill with a couple of friends. 
While they are talking, a message is received announ- 
cing the postponement of the German ultimatum to 
Russia. 

“I, Aitken admits, “ignorantly regarded it as 
an omen of peace and rejoiced in the prospect of 
escaping a European war. Churchill’s opinion was 
to the effect that this was only a postponement, and 
that it was bad news, not good news. 

‘IT argued that a postponement would be desir- 
able, for it might result in composing national 
differences and avoiding the issue for war.”’ 

Churchill, however, maintains that the German 
staff have absolutely promised their Government a 
swift military decision, first against France and then 
against Russia. They may be right, or they may be 
wrong, but if their Government believes them, it 
will declare war, whoever is against them. 

The subject is dismissed. They play a rubber of 
bridge. Suddenly a large dispatch box is brought in. 

Churchill produces a skeleton key from his pocket, 
opens the box, and takes out of it a single sheet of 
paper. On that shect are written the words, ‘‘Ger- 
many has declared war against Russia.” 

Truth to tell, in those first six months of 1914, 
Aitken does not concern himself greatly with the 
events that are happening in Europe. He is too 
immersed in domestic politics. In the Irish con- 
troversy, which dominates Parliament to the exclusion 
of all else, he occupies his usual role of intermediary 
between conflicting parties. 

The Liberal Government has carried the Home 
Rule Bill. Ulster is resolved, if necessary, to resist 
by force of arms. Civil war is imminent. Worse, 
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at the threat of using force to coerce the North of 
Ireland, in the British Army itself there are signs of 
revolt. 

To Cherkley for a friendly meeting, Aitken 
invites Asquith and Bonar Law. Both attend, 
desiring to avoid conflict. But so constrained is the 
atmosphere—so full of irreconcilable antagonism— 
that no progress is made at all. The whole negotia- 
tion looks “‘like tumbling into ruins’’. 

Bonar Law is harsh. Asquith tries to relieve the 
tension by walking to the window and expiating on 
the view. This diversion, however, fails to rouse 
the Conservative leader’s interest. 

Then Aitken himself tries his hand. He tells 
them the story of a Daily Express representative, who 
has just been sent to Belfast to report on the threatened 
Ulster rising. ‘The Editor of the Express at that time 
is Blumenfeld, generally known as ““Blum’’. 

The reporter finds Ulster a land of Covenanters 
singing eternally ‘““Oh, God, our help in ages past,” 
and little else. He is recalled in disgrace. 

In punishment he is kept waiting for an interview 
outside “Blum’s” door for a whole afternoon, while 
a continuous string of callers passes in and out. At 
last he can stand it no longer, he sends a note in by 
a messenger : 


Oh, God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Chuck out the dirty beasts within 

And let me see my Blum. 


Both men laugh. A point of human contact is 
established between them, which Aitken seizes on to 
Carry negotiations a further stage. 
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A conference is arranged by him to take place at 
Lord Wargrave’s house on the last night of July. 
There attend, in addition to Aitken, Carson, Birken- 
head and Bonar Law. 

Looking back, in the light of later events, the 
prominence accorded the Irish Question in the minds 
of politicians at such a time must seem out of all 
proportion. But only those actively concerned in 
the problem can realize the depth of feeling and the 
bitter passions that were aroused by Home Rule. 

Besides, it must be remembered that Britain had 
not been engaged in a war in Europe for a hundred 
years. The tendency among our statesmen had 
been to become more and more insular in their 
policies. 

The Conservatives are the first to awaken to the 
realities of the situation. Liberal politicians, always 
procrastinating and unsure of themselves, take a 
long time to adjust their minds to this new orientation. 
Last of all are the Irish leaders in the House of 
Commons. 

In this respect, Aitken tells a characteristic story 
of Tim Healy. 

Aitken and the Irish leader leave the House one 
evening to walk along the Embankment to the Savoy, 
and get a meal. It is at the most critical period of 
the Mons retreat. As they walk, Healy holds forth 
about the oppression of Ireland and the iniquities of 
British rule. Aitken pays little attention to what he 
is saying. His mind is oppressed by a foreboding of 
disaster—for he has seen a dispatch which has just 
arrived from G.H.Q. in France. 

‘At last,” he tells the story, ‘we sat down at a 
tea-table in the Embankment Gardens, and I said, 
‘T am tired of hearing about the grievances of the 
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Irish—let me tell you something of the perils of the 
British Army.’ 

“From a somewhat retentive memory I was able 
to repeat to him that paraphrased dispatch of the 
British Commander-in-Chief almost verbatim: ‘I 
mean to retreat to the sea. If the enemy remain in 
contact, this will be a very difficult operation. 1 
advise you to look to the defences of Havre !’ 

“T looked at my companion, and suddenly I saw 
the tears streaming down Healy’s cheeks. In a 
passionate and vehement flow of words he dedicated 
himself, before God, to the service of the Allied 
cause—as though I was not even there as a spectator 
of his outburst.” 

Aitken is in a favoured position as an onlooker 
in high places to note and observe, in those late July 
days of 1914, the intensely interesting mental trans- 
formation of leading British statesmen to the new 
phenomena of war psychology. 

The first signs are patent at the Wargrave con- 
ference. Instead of Home Rule, discussion turns at 
once to what attitude the Opposition shall adopt 
towards the war and the Government. 

With the Liberals the matter revolves itself into 
a struggle between personal inclination and potent 
fact. Temperamentally the majority of the Asquith 
cabinet are pacifists. There is, however, a large 
element that is in support of British intervention. 

Lloyd George is for peace, with certain provisoes. 
On the side of neutrality are Lord Morley, John 
Burns, Sir John Simon, Lord Beachamp, Charles 
Hobhouse and Lord Harcourt. 

Lord Crewe leans towards intervention, as also 
do Reginald McKenna, Sir Herbert Samuel, and, in 
his heart of hearts, the Prime Minister. Sir Edward 
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Grey is solid for, while out and out on the side of 
intervention is Winston Churchill. 

Aitken watches the interplay of action and reac- 
tion among these divided counsels of Government. 
At the Sunday morning meeting of the Cabinet he 
learns of Lord Crewe forcing intervention to an 
issue, of the resignation of John Burns and Lord 
Morley, Lloyd George coming over to the side of 
intervention, of the mobilization of the Grand Fleet, 
the declaration of War, and, finally, the embarkation 
of the British Expeditionary Force. 

He holds his own counsel, but his mind is made 
up. Perhaps it is because his mental processes are 
more elastic, his mind quicker at sizing up a situa- 
tion and probing it down to root causes ; or, perhaps, 
that being Canadian-bred, he has a detachment 
from purely domestic problems that his colleagues 
can never hope to acquire. He is on the side of 
intervention some days before August 4. 

His hand once to the plough, for him there 1s no 
turning back. His every waking thought, and word 
and action now is concentrated on the all-important 
matter of winning the War. 


CHAPTER XII 
At The Front 


ITHIN two months, Aitken, not a little to his 
own surprise, 1s in khaki. 

He has imagined himself taking part in a variety 
of capacities, but never as a soldier. ‘The experience 
he finds not unpleasant, certainly not uninteresting. 

As is only natural, he joins the Canadian Army, 
to which he is appointed as a Lieutenant-Colonel. 
The Canadians are having a miserable winter, 
training in the mud on Salisbury Plain. 

Aitken is their Record Officer. His business is to 
take care of official documents and papers. When, 
in March, 1915, they embark for France, he goes 
with them, as Canadian official eye-witness. 

As eye-witness his job is to supply to the Press an 
account of what is happening behind the lines. It 
is an undertaking beset with difficulties. From the 
first Kitchener has set his face against anything in 
the nature of war correspondents. He holds the old- 
fashioned view that news from the Front should be 
doctored to lull the fears of an anxious public. 

Our army must never be defeated ; whatever 
engagement they are in must always result in a 
glorious victory. 

Aitken, quite naturally, thinks this view ridiculous. 
He believes that the public should be told the truth ; 
the bad together with the good. As a Dominion 
representative, he is in a fortunate position ; Kitchener 
has not the same powers for dealing with him. 
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Taking his courage in both hands, he paints the 
picture in all its stark, grim reality. For the first 
time Britain reads the truth about the war, through 
the medium of Canadian headquarters. 

And what a story it is. Nothing is glorified, 
nothing minimized. It is just a plain, unvarnished 
account of the bravery and heroism, of the suffering 
and losses of new and untricd troops in one of the 
most gruelling experiences of war. 

In April, 1915, the Germans make a mass attack 
on Ypres. It is their second major attempt to cap- 
ture the town. The salient is held by the British. 
On their left are the Canadians, and on their left 
again the French. 

Badly outnumbered, scared by the poison gas, 
which the enemy in this action employs for the first 
time, the French army breaks and falls back. The 
Canadians are left isolated, with their flank exposed ; 
at the mercy of the massed German battalions. 

But they hold, steady as a rock. ‘Tide after tide 
of German shock-troops beats against them. Then 
comes the deadly fumes of the poison gas. The 
Canadians still hang on, undaunted. It is a mag- 
nificent effort. 

The account that Aitken furnishes of that great 
battle is interesting, not alone as an historical docu- 
ment, but more particularly for the insight which it 
provides to his personal reactions encountering war 
conditions for the first time. 

“The Canadians,’ Aitken reports—and rightly, 
‘wrested from the trenches, over the bodies of the 
dead and maimed, the right to stand side by side 
with the superb troops who, in the first battle of 
Ypres, broke and drove before them the flower of the 
Prussian Guards. 
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“It 1s amazing when the composition of the 
Canadian Division is considered. It was, it is true, 
commanded by a distinguished English general. Its 
staff was supplemented by some brilliant British staff 
officers. But in its higher and regimental commands 
were to be found lawyers, college professors, business 
men and real estate agents.” 

In his admiration, the narrative becomes an 
epic. 

““How the Canadian Division, enormously out- 
numbered—for they had in front of them at least 
four divisions supported by immensely heavy artillery 
—with a gap still existing, though reduced, in their 
lines, and with dispositions made hurriedly under the 
stimulus of critical danger, fought through the day 
and through the night, and then through another day 
and night ; fought under their officers until, as hap- 
pened to so many, these perished gloriously, and then 
fought from the impulsion of sheer valour because 
they came from fighting stock. 

“They suffered terrible casualties. For a short 
time every other man seemed to fall, but the attack 
was pressed ever closer and closer.” 

The deathless heroism which follows he finds 
beyond his powers to relate. Heading his battalion, 
armed only with a light cane, one commanding 
officer is shot down at the head of his men. With a 
hoarse cry of anger they spring forward to avenge 
his death. 

In broad daylight, in the face of direct frontal 
fire, the attack sweeps on to the German lines. The 
Canadians take the enemy trenches after a hand-to- 
hand struggle in which the last German who resists 
is bayoneted. 

The dead commander’s successor knows that he 1s 
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without artillery support, and can hope for none. 
Shell-fire has shot his communications to blazes. 

By all the rules of war he is a beaten man. But 
he determines to hang on. His courageous decision 
baffles the Germans. They believe that he must 
have supports, hesitate, and lose a glorious oppor- 
tunity to overwhelm him and his gallant force. 

So night and day the battle wages incessantly. 
The Canadians are a fast-dwindling force. But 
when their General is asked whether he would like 
to pull out his shrunken forces, that indomitable 
soldier replies ! ‘““The men are tired, but they are 
ready and glad to go again to the trenches.” And 
they return to the attack. 

‘The graveyard of Canada in Flanders,” remarks 
Aitken, “is large. It is very large. Those who lie 
there have left their mortal remains on alien soil. 
To Canada they have bequeathed their memories and 
their glory.” 

On those who take part, the War makes the 
deepest impression of their lives. Imbued as he is 
with the spirit of Imperialism, it moves Aitken to the 
very depths of his being. 

The sorrow that he feels at the wholesale slaughter 
of these young soldiers from the Dominions is almost 
compensated by the glow of pride at the glory of their 
achievements. 

Something of this feeling he expresses in his book, 
that is published twelve months after the outbreak 
of hostilities. It is called “Canada and Flanders’. 

“I shall be content,’ says the author, “‘if one 
Canadian woman draws solace from this poor record 
of her dead husband’s bravery ; if even one reader 
recognizes for the first time the right of the Canadians 
to stand as equals in the Temple of Valour with their 
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Australian brothers who fought and died at Anzac ; 
if the task of consolidating our Imperial resources, 
which may be the one positive consequence of this 
orgy of destruction, counts one adherent the more 
among those who have honoured me by reading these 
records. 

“And of Englishmen I ask nothing but that they 
shall hereafter think of my countrymen as ‘Brothers 
in whom a man trusts even if a great quarrel arises.’ ” 


CHAPTER XIII 
Soldier—Polttician 


T the front, Aitken is kept busy. Hecan, however, 

still find time to indulge in his predominant 

passion ; political affairs at home are followed with 
the keenest, most critical, interest. 

He is in constant touch with Westminster. The 
latest developments in the House are known to him 
within twenty-four hours; sometimes he has a hand 
in shaping them. 

Leaders of the Opposition are nearly all of them 
personal friends. Most regular of his correspondents 
is Bonar Law, while Winston Churchill writes 
frequently, often to ask his advice. 

No one in France is better posted on official affairs, 
and G.H.Q. certainly would have a shock to learn 
how much is known by this Canadian colonel. 

Far removed from the political arena, he has the 
advantage of being able to weigh up matters with 
complete detachment. The more he learns, the more 
and more anxious does he become. What worries 
him particularly is the manner in which the direction 
of the War is being conducted by those in authority. 

From his numerous correspondents he is able 
to follow events, step by step, until he has a complete 
record. It is something as follows : 

Early war strategists are divided into two schools 
of thought. There are those who maintain that the 
best way to aid our French Allies is by a landing 
in the neighbourhood of Antwerp. Other eminent 
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authorities are equally convinced that Boulogne, 
Calais, or Dunkirk is the ideal spot. 

Winston Churchill is a stalwart of the former 
school. Defeated in his original suggestion that the 
British Expeditionary Force shall land there, he 
hurries to Antwerp to urge the Belgian authorities 
to hold out until relief arrives. 

From the threatened city he cables to Asquith : 
“If it is thought by H.M. Government that I can 
be of service here, I am willing to resign my office 
and undertake command of relieving and defensive 
forces assigned to Antwerp in conjunction with 
Belgian Army, provided that I am given necessary 
military rank and authority, and full powers of a 
commander of a detached force in the field.” 

On being shown this extraordinary communi- 
cation, Kitchener’s only reply is to scribble on the 
margin: “TI will make him a Lieut.-General if you 
will give him the command.’ Needless to say, 
Asquith docs not accept the challenge. 

Churchill is also busy 1n another direction. He 
wants a Coalition Government; in fact he makes 
overtures to the Conservatives with that object 
just before the outbreak of war. 

When the Liberal Cabinet is hopelessly divided 
on the subject of intervention, he gets into touch 
with Birkenhead, who acts as his intermediary with 
Bonar Law. The Conservative leader, however, 
sets his face against any such proposal. 

He objects to Churchill as a medium, and dislikes 
this indirect method of communication, which in 
his opinion savours too much of an intrigue. 

Now, in the late autumn of 1914, conditions 
seem more propitious. The Conservative leader’s 
policy of patriotic opposition is becoming irksome 
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to his supporters ; the latter are getting more and 
more out of hand. 

They distrust profoundly some of the Liberal 
ministers, whom they suspect of being pacifists, and 
find their position of apparent impotence all the more 
galling. 

The dilemma of the Opposition is not to be 
eluded. There is one of two courses ; either to have 
silent, even critical, support, or else a Coalition. 
It is impossible to have loud discussions of military 
plans, or give private advices to Ministers when the 
facts are not before the advisers. 

Churchill is at the zenith of his power. The 
Dardanelles campaign appears to be a striking 
success, Constantinople within our grasp. Now is the 
moment. 

He persuades the Prime Minister to invite Lord 
Lansdowne and Bonar Law to a conference to decide 
what shall be done when we have captured Con- 
stantinople. 

This astute move, however, 1s to prove far from 
being the unqualified success that its promoter has 
anticipated. Bonar Law 1s frankly suspicious. He 
has not imagined that he 1s being invited tacitly to 
step into a Coalition Government. Throughout the 
conference he maintains a discreet silence. Both 
Conservative Ministers decide that in future they 
will deal with Asquith only in private. 

Another subject of considerable dissension in 
Government circles at this time is shells. On this 
matter on the last day of 1914, Lloyd George writes 
to Asquith, making a strong complaint of the whole 
situation. 

The upshot of this letter, after some delay, is the 
formation in April, 1915, of the Shell Committee. 
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Lloyd George is appointed chairman, and other 
members included Lord Balfour and Edwin Montagu. 

The Government, however, has reckoned without 
Lord Kitchener. At a Cabinet meeting one day, 
the War Minister presents some figures relative to 
men and gun material. Lloyd George challenges 
them. Outraged, Kitchener resigns and is only 
prevented from leaving the room by Mr. Pease 
barring the door. 

Asquith saves the situation by timely humour. 
The War Office, he explains, keeps three sets of 
figures, one to mislead the public, another to mislead 
the Cabinet, and a third to mislead itself. 

But it is only postponing the evil hour. Kitchener 
is no politician. He does not understand the gentle 
arts of negotiation and compromise; in fact, to 
him any such manceuvres are contemptuous. 

The new Shell Committee is believed by all who 
take part in the controversy to possess real powers. 
It is, indeed, claimed for it that the adequate supply 
of shells which appear in the near future in France 
is the product of its labours. On the other hand, 
the chairman complains that the War Office refuses 
it vital information. 

Aitken, behind the lines, begins to fret at 
the prospect of the continuance of this enforced 
exile. 

He ponders matters in his mind. The shell 
situation leaves him frankly worried. In the early 
spring an attack of pneumonia brings him home, 
and on his way out again he meets Churchill. The 
latter is indignant at the fact that Bonar Law has 
seen fit to lecture him “like an angry Prime Minister 
rebuking an unruly subordinate’”’. 

On May 1, at St. Omer, he receives a warning 
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that trouble is ahead in the form of a telegram telling 
him that a crisis at the Admiralty is approaching. 
“Events,” he tells himself, “are fast moving 


towards some momentous development.”’ 
Even so, he does not yet realize how those same 


events already are shaping his mind to action in 
the great crisis of war when it arises. The most 
significant of them is to occur before he is able to 
transfer himself to London to play an all-decisive 
part. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Northcliffe 


NE thing is certain in Aitken’s mind. The 

days of the Liberal Government are numbered ; 

a Coalition will take its place. But what is to bring 

it down ; will it be shells, or this new crisis at the 
Admiralty ? He examines the shell situation. 

At the time, March, 1915, he is in the battle 
area at Neuve Chapelle. That engagement is repre- 
sented to the public by Lord French as a triumphant 
victory. He disagrees profoundly with such a view. 
‘The plain truth,” he says, “is that it was a horribly 
costly failure.”’ 

Neuve Chapelle is followed by the second battle 
of Ypres, lasting from April 22nd until well into May, 
and the attack on Givenchy, which begins on May 
gth. These battles reveal the fact that our supply of 
ammunition is painfully deficient. He holds that 
French is aware of the fact and therefore to blame, 
but he is in full agreement with the methods that the 
Commander-in-Chief adopts to counteract the situa- 
tion. 

Colonel Brinsley-Fitzgerald and Captain Guest 
are sent home to lobby prominent politicians ; Guest 
sees Lloyd George and Fitzgerald interviews Bonar 
Law. 

In the meantime, Colonel Repington, a close 
personal friend, is invited by French to G.H.Q. 
As a result of that visit on the morning of May 14th, 
The Times makes the bald statement that: “The 
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shortage of high explosive was a fatal bar to our 
military success.” 

The agitation soon begins to bear fruit. The 
Unionist Business Committee, of which Sir Ernest 
Pollock, now the Master of the Rolls, is chairman, 
draws up a form of motion, calling the attention of 
the House of Commons to the shortage of ammunition 
in France. Northcliffe takes the matter up in his 
various newspapers. 

Aitken in more than one quarter has been accused 
of using Northcliffe for his model in public life. Not 
only by his actions, but also in his expressed opinions 
he gives the lie direct to any such theory. 

For Northcliffe he has the highest possible regard, 
but that does not blind him to the great man’s 
shortcomings. 

“Northcliffe,” Aitken declares, “was a man of 
great ability and attractive character. He was very 
agreeable to talk to, though he could not place his 
arguments in a sequence which led to an inevitable 
conclusion, but on the contrary, jumped at the con- 
clusion at once and then simply reiterated it. 

‘““He was hampered during the War by the fact 
that while he had profound knowledge of newspapers 
and publicity, he had no realization whatever of 
the political temperament. Thus, he had _ no first- 
hand experience of the medium through which he 
was trying to work. 

‘In his early life the politicians would not accept 
him. To them he was simply a man newly risen 
from the ranks, who owned newspapers, many of 
which possessed no political significance. They 
refused cither to recognize his great gifts or his coming 
power. They tried to treat him as the Minister dealt 
with the old-time journalist -somebody to be given 
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little tit-bits of news as a present in return for flattery 
and Press support. These methods naturally led to 
an estrangement. 

*“When it was too late for the politicians to alter 
their attitude, the tables had been turned. When 
they were willing and anxious to consort with North- 
cliffe he would have none of them. He often told me 
that he was better off as a journalist because he did 
not consort with Ministers or ex-Ministers, and that 
for his own part he never wanted, as a private 
individual, to have anything to do with them.” 

Aitken considers this abstentation a great weakness. 
He says that Northcliffe did not know political 
dynamite when he saw it. At least, he did not know 
where to place it, or where to explode it. It was 
this fact which led to his failure to bring down 
Ministries of which he sincerely disapproved. 

‘He could not lay his mind side by side with the 
political mind and so pierce through to the human 
side of the problem. Even when a Minister or leader 
was quite ready to come to an accommodation with 
him, he could not grasp the moment for a deal. 

‘He would lecture eminent public men as if they 
were somewhat refractory schoolboys -and this atti- 
tude broke the touch between him and them. 

“On the other hand, he was successful enough 
in his assaults on the reputations of particular 
Ministers in the War, and by sheer pertinacity 
dragged more than one to the ground. 

“To all broad principles Northcliffe adhered 
unflinchingly, once he had fully grasped them. He 
was absolutely dauntless in his belief in victory, 
and it was really inspiring to talk to him in bad 
hours. Nor was this a pose as it was in the case of 
some of the statesmen.” 
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But he was capable of amazing confusion of mind. 
At the end of the War he put out an immense mani- 
festo to be published in his own newspapers, and as 
an advertisement in others—laying down what the 
conditions of peace ought to be. 

“TI am told,” says Aitken, “‘that this was prepared 
for him in the Enemy Propaganda Department 
which he controlled. His staff brought it to him and 
said that it ought to be published under his name. 
Northcliffe replied : ‘Well, let’s hear it.’ As the 
reading of this vital document continued, it became 
increasingly clear that Northcliffe was not listening 
with attention. In reply to an enquiry as to whether 
he approved of the substance, he gave his staff to 
understand that his mind was fully occupied with 
distribution and means of attaining publicity. Thus 
a document of great importance to his reputation 
was given to the world with the utmost carelessness 
as to its meaning, but with vast ingenuity in securing 
that it should be read. 

“Northcliffe was, as I have said, a potent force, 
and proved again and again a powerful factor, com- 
pelling the Government to recognize public opinion 
on war issues. But that was not his ideal. He desired 
to hold high office, and his associates told him they 
believed he would attain to a War Premiership.” 

According to Aitken, this is not the first’ time 
that Northcliffe has contemplated a drastic inter- 
vention in the conduct of the War. He threatens the 
strongest opposition to the Expeditionary Force 
leaving the country, but in practice docs nothing 
when his opinion is disregarded. ‘The shell shortage 
agitation is conducted with great vigour, and undoubt- 
edly has a great deal to do with the improvement 
in the position in this respect. This campaign is 
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merged into that directed against Lord Kitchener. 

Northcliffe believes sincerely that Kitchener’s 
removal from the War Office is a matter of the most 
pressing national importance. 

He knows also at the time of launching it, that 
Kitchener is getting unpopular with the Cabinet— 
but he fails to realize the extent to which the War 
Secretary has retained his prestige with the man in 
the street. 

For this latter reason Northcliffe never carries 
out his full original intention with regard to the 
campaign. 

This,’ says Aitken, “he told me one afternoon 
at the Ritz Hotel, was to go on attacking Lord 
Kitchener day in, day out, until he had driven him 
from office. But he was, like all public men, too 
sensible to an unfavourable atmosphere to push the 
matter through. After a ume he drew back and the 
attacks ceased.” 

Thus, in the period under review, Northcliffe 
has three disagreements with the Ministry on grave 
issues of policy, namely —Expeditionary Force, Shells 
and Kitchener. 

On the first one he is silent. In the third instance 
he begins an assault, but does not charge home. 
The second issue he pushes home | successfully 
with the assistance of certain members of the Cabinet. 

In regard to the latter, however, Aitken) ingists 
that the position must be made clear. Northclitfe 
did make certain of the creation of a Ministry of 
Munitions with powers adequate to the conceptions 
of its first head, Lloyd George. He did not bring the 
Government down. 


CHAPTER XV 
The Fisher-Churchill Affair 


O one is more aware of the real facts of that down- 
fall of the Liberal Government than is Max 
Aitken. He knows the story from the inside. 

Almost, it may be said, that he has grown up 
with the crisis. Present at the sowing of the seeds of 
dissension, he has watched them blossom and flower 
into this unexpected harvest. The leading actor, 
Winston Churchill, is a close personal friend and an 
intimate. 

Somewhat sadly, from the detachment of the 
battle lines, he has watched the First Lord of the 
Admiralty go from one blunder to another, not least 
of which was keeping Prince Louis Battenburg as 
First Sea Lord in the face of popular antagonism. 

He has also been blamed, most unjustly, for a 
series of reverses. The responsibility for the despatch 
of the untrained Naval Brigade to Antwerp has been 
laid at his door, as also the loss of the three torpedoed 
cruisers. 

Into this tangled web Aitken sees him plunge 
deeper by means of what Churchill believes to be 
a clever subterfuge, the effect of which is to be 
like a boomerang. To restore his own lost prestige 
in the public mind, the First Lord casts around for 
a famous and popular sailor as First Sea Lord, and 
chooses Fisher. 

Such a partnership is doomed to disaster from the 
start. Both are men of will and character ; both are 
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determined in their different ways that no one else 
shall rule the roost. 

Some sort of difference of opinion alone is neces- 
sary to produce a clash. It does not take long in 
making its appearance, and is concerned with a vital 
matter of policy. 

More strictly speaking, it is a matter of divergent 
policies. To each man his own particular policy 
is more important than himself. Both are willing 
to—and, in fact, do—sacrifice themselves in that 
cause. 

Fisher’s plan is inspired by the successful invasion 
by sea that was carried out by the Russians against 
Frederick the Great in the course of the Seven Years 
War. 

This is an idea of a blow at the heart of Germany. 
It is to be carried out by means of a landing in the 
Baltic behind the German lines; the Russians are 
to supply the troops and the British Navy to land them, 
perhaps within a hundred miles of Berlin. For this 
vast expedition are necessary numbers of new types 
of vessels. 

Churchill at first agrees to this project. With 
characteristic energy Fisher sets about the construc- 
tion of the necessary craft, making heavy demands 
on constructors already driven almost to despair 
with the supply of emergency material to all parts 
of the world. 

Then, in the midst of this activity, Churchill 
conceives a plan of his own. As the possible immensity 
of the scheme begins to dawn on hiin, he puts every 
other consideration from his mind. The Dardanelles 
are to be forced, following a preliminary naval 
bombardment, as a prelude to the capture of Con- 
stantinople. 
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Never in history is there a more ironic situation 
in the midst of a great war. Both men are equally 
convinced that theirs in the night, and only way, to 
victory. Already the existing fleets are insufficient 
for the needs of war, supplies of men and of essential 
material sadly lacking. Now they are expected to 
equip two great expeditions. 

Fisher, in his way, is an unusual type of man. 
As he himself admits, he joined the navy, “‘penniless, 
friendless, and forlorn’, to develop into the most 
formidable figure in naval circles in two generations. 
Responsible for the modern scheme of entry and 
training for naval officers, he introduced submarines 
and oil-fuel. Despite, or perhaps because of, his 
genius, he was himself a most eccentric individual, 
in his own words “ruthless and relentless’’. 

He is regarded by Churchill rather as an eccentric. 
To the logical, reasoning mind of the First Lord, 
the “ruthless, relentless’ side of the man is nothing 
but the bluster of violence. No one, he considers, 
could take seriously the wildness of Fisher’s statements, 
or the extravagance of his threats. In that he makes 
a major blunder. 

For there are other reasons for this antipathy, 
reasons that Churchill cannot suspect, or be expected 
to suspect. Chief among these is the special and 
privileged position that is held by Lord Kitchener. 

The fact of a soldier sitting in the Cabinet is a 
source of constant irritation to the distinguished sailor. 
Why, he argues to himself, should the Army have 
a member in the inner ring of the Government, while 
the expert head of the Navy is only an adviser ? 
And is he not as good a man as Kitchener ? 

“Fisher,” Aitken records the event, ‘“‘could not 
realize the unique position which Kitchener held 
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in the British Empire, so that in his own lifetime 
he had become more of a mythical demigod than a 
mere man. Lord Fisher was, of course, a great man, 
but he was nothing more, and therefore constitutional 
rules were not broken in his favour. 

‘“‘None the less, the grievance rankled, and in 
conversation with his friends he frequently declared 
that Churchill should go and that he ought to succeed 
him as First Lord. Fisher’s resignation was therefore 
not only a trial of strength on definite naval issues 
with Churchill, it was directed against the Govern- 
ment as a whole, and the subordinate position he 
occupied under it.” 

The reasons that are advanced by the distinguished 
sailor for his resignation are the sinking of the 
Lusttana, and the fact that we are not putting a 
sufficient proportion of our efforts into the mastery 
of the northern seas and into suppressing the sub- 
marine menace. The actual point of conflict is the 
diversion of men and material by Churchill to the 
Dardanelles against his wish. 

Fisher sets about the whole business in the most 
surprising fashion. At first no reproach is to be 
found with his conduct ; he sends in his resignation to 
the Prime Minister in orthodox fashion, but in private. 

One Friday evening, as he is setting off for a week- 
end in the country, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lloyd George, finds himself buttonholed by the bluff 
sailor. The latter imparts to him, with a great show 
of mystery, that he has resigned. To say that Lloyd 
George is surprised is to put it mildly. 

The news comes to him as an absolute bombshell, 
for Lloyd George, with all the other members of the 
Cabinet, is completely unaware that Fisher has any 
such intention in view. 
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Lloyd George’s mind works quickly. As tactfully 
as he can he draws the irate sailor into his room. 
Then he sends an urgent message to the Prime 
Minister, who arrives without delay. 

For something like two hours the Ministers 
discuss the matter with him. There is no need 
for this drastic action, they suggest. At least he can 
stay at his post until there is time to appoint a successor. 
But to all their persuasion Fisher turns a deaf ear. 
He is by now beyond the stage of reasoning. 

As a last resort Asquith sends for McKenna. 
The latter was First Lord of the Admiralty when 
Fisher was First Sea Lord before. He stood by him 
in the famous controversy with Lord Beresford, and 
saved him from destruction at the hands of his enemies, 
for which Fisher is eternally grateful. 

McKenna hunts up the irate old sailor in his room 
at the Admiralty. The door is locked, Fisher refuses 
to answer. But McKenna persists. After a time, 
Fisher’s face appears, peering down at him from the 
glass top of the door, sees who it 1s, and lets him in. 
Even McKenna, however, fails to move him. Fisher 
has made his mind up. 

At the very height of a great war, he locks up his 
desk, hands over the keys and departs for Scotland. 
The Admiralty is left without a First Sea Lord. 

By his action he not only succeeds in bringing 
Churchill down, but blasts his own career; for 
afterwards no government can afford to employ him. 

The knowledge of the incident brings Aitken 
hurrying home to London as soon as he can get 
leave. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Fall of the Liberal Government 


IS mad act is to have greater repercussions 
than even Fisher imagines. It is to bring down 
the Liberal Government. 

There is supreme irony in the situation. On at 
least two previous occasions Churchill has tried to 
bring about a Coalition. Now, at last, with his own 
downfall this is achieved. 

For the first time Aitken actually appears on the 
stage. All these alarms and excursions have been, 
as it were, a curtain-raiser to the main event. The 
leading actor in the drama that is to follow has been 
waiting in the wings for his cue. 

In France, before he leaves, he receives a letter 
from Bonar Law, which tells him of a somewhat 
unusual occurrence. The leader of the Opposition 
at the time is living at Pembroke Lodge in Edwardes 
Square. There one day by post he receives a singular 
missive. It is a marked cutting from the Pall Mall 
Gazette, which states that Lord Fisher was received 
in audience by the King and remained there about 
half an hour.”’ 

Bonar Law examines the envelope and finds that 
it is addressed in Lord Fisher’s handwriting. The 
immediate conclusion he comes to is that the First 
Sea Lord wishes him to know that he is the sender, 
as a way of announcing his resignation. 

The latter fact is already more or less public 
property. As many of the Opposition Members 
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knew of the shell trouble before it came on the floor 
of the House, so they are aware of the Fisher 
affair. 

Moreover, the latter enjoys their sympathy and 
support. The feeling of the Tory rank and file 1s 
distinctly antagonistic to Churchill. In any clash 
between the two men, Fisher is certain of the backing 
of an influential group that is led by Lord Wargrave. 

Bonar Law, ever since the outbreak of war, has 
been in an unenviable position. It is as much as 
he can do to keep his disgruntled followers in hand. 
Now he knows that it is impossible. 

The position is further complicated by the fact 
that he is largely in sympathy with their point of 
view. Never a believer in Churchill as a responsible 
administrator, he considers that the First Sea Lord’s 
dismissal from the Admiralty will benefit the conduct 
of the War. 

In any event, matters are now too far gone for 
him to draw back. The majority of the Conservatives 
tired of their unenviable position of responsibility 
without power, have only been waiting a favourable 
opportunity. They seize on it now with avidity. 

Bonar Law knows that if Churchill comes down 
to the Commons with a new and tame board of 
Admiralty in his pocket, the Tory party will revolt 
instantly. The Truce of God will come to an abrupt 
end. 

“This is precisely the contingency,’ says Aitken, 
“that Bonar Law was most anxious to avoid. He 
had endured much since August, 1914, in order 
to keep his promise of a silent and patriotic Opposition, 
but the limit of his resources had now been reached. 

‘An acrimonious debate on high questions of 
naval policy would be an indecent picture in the 
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middle of a great war. And the debate would be 
followed by a division, with the Opposition voting 
against the new Admiralty board. But the leader 
of the Opposition decided to face the facts. 

“Supposing the Government fell, could the Con- 
servative party alone support an Administration ? 
It was improbable. But to coalesce after defeating 
the Government would immensely increase all the 
difficulties in the way of a Coalition.” 

Fisher, meanwhile, is not without his inter- 
mediaries so far as Bonar Law is concerned. His 
trouble is to divert their righteous indignation into 
the right channels. Personally, he feels annoyed 
at the First Sea Lord, not only because he has let 
his followers know before him, but also by reason 
of the unusual method that he has adopted to com- 
municate the fact of his resignation. 

There are, again, other more important considera- 
tions to his way of thinking. He is determined not 
to be drawn into consideration of the personal 
problem between Fisher and Churchill. He will 
deal only with the public issue. 

His numerous intermediaries all make the attempt, 
Fisher himself tries to arrange it, but Bonar Law 
refuses him an interview. 

Bonar Law acts with promptitude. He sees his 
fellow Tory leader, Lord Lansdowne. At the sugges- 
tion of the latter he writes to Asquith, and in the 
meantime makes an appointment to see Lloyd 
George. 

The latter, as described by Aitken, is a momentous 
occasion. “Bonar Law,” he says, “was going to tell 
Lloyd George that if Fisher had really resigned, 
the Tory Party would not permit Churchill to turn 
Fisher out and to remain himself. His first question 
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to Lloyd George was, therefore, whether the resigna- 
tion was an accomplished fact. Lloyd George said 
it was.” 

Bonar Law replies: “Then the situation is 
impossible.”” He points out to Lloyd George that 
Fisher is the darling of the Tory party, Churchill 
has become its bugbear. 

Is the first to go and the second tostay? The rank 
and file of the Opposition will not tolerate it. When 
the House meets again on Monday the new list of 
the Admiralty Board will have to be read out. 
Then the tempest will break with uncontrollable 
violence, and the Opposition will once again begin 
to oppose. 

Bonar Law finally tells Lloyd George plainly 
that of his own personal knowledge he is convinced 
that he cannot hold nis followers back, even if he 
wishes to. 

When faced with the alternative between Coalition 
and open rupture, Lloyd George sees the position 
in a moment. Taking Bonar Law by the arm, he 
leads him through the private passage which runs 
from the back of the Treasury to No. 10 Downing 
Street. As he brings him to Asquith, ‘Of course, 
he says, ““we must have a Coalition, for the alternative 
is impossible.” 

“The leading articles,” remarks Aitken, ‘“‘on 
shell shortage in the newspapers of the next few days 
were only bullets fired into a corpse from which life 
had already departed. From the moment that the 
two men exchanged these sentences the Government 
was dead.” 

A meeting of as many of the Tory leaders as can 
be collected at short notice is called by Bonar Law 
at Lansdowne House. The latter drafts a letter, 
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with which, on being asked his opinion, Aitken is 
in complete agreement. 


Dear Mr. Asquith, [it runs], Lord Lansdowne 
and I have learnt with dismay that Lord Fisher 
has resigned, and we have come to the conclusion 
that we cannot allow the House to adjourn 
until this fact has been made known and dis- 
closed. 

We think the time has come when we ought 
to have a clear statement from you as to the 
policy which the Government intends to pursue. 
In our opinion things cannot go on as they are, 
and some change in the constitution of the 
Government seems to us inevitable if it is to 
retain a sufficient measure of public confidence 
to conduct the War to a_ successful con- 
clusion. 

The situation in Italy makes it particularly 
undesirable to have anything in the nature of 
a controversial discussion in the House of 
Commons at present, and if you are prepared to 
take the necessary steps to secure the object 
which I have indicated, and if Lord Fisher’s 
resignation is in the meantime postponed, we 
shall be ready to keep silence now. Otherwise, 
I must to-day ask you whether Lord Fisher has 
resigned, and press for a day to discuss the 
situation arising out of his resignation.— Yours, 
etc., Bonar Law. 


At the same time, Lloyd George seizes the oppor- 
tunity to take the supply of munitions away from 
Kitchener and the War Office. 

He writes to the Prime Minister that he must 
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reconsider his position as Chairman of the Shells 
Committee. Such a Committee, functioning through 
a department of the War Office, he argues, has no 
real executive authority and he will not go on with 
what has proved an unsatisfactory arrangement. In 
other words, the Shells Committee must be a depart- 
ment in itself. 

‘*The idea that the shortage of shells was the cause 
of the Ministerial collapse,’”> comments Aitken, “‘has 
become so ingrained in our mentality that men who 
knew better have thought this was so themselves.” 

In the formation of the Coalition Government 
everything possible is done wrong. To Aitken these 
errors are to prove a golden lesson when later he 
finds himself in almost precisely the same situation. 

A little surprisingly, perhaps, the Prime Minister 
himself is one of the worst offenders. Asquith 1s 
determined while the Tories share office with him 
that they shall enjoy as little as possible of the real 
fruits of power, particularly as regards the direction 
of the War. 

Three positions are already filled, the Premier- 
ship, the Foreign Office and the War Office. There 
are, however, appointments to be made to two 
offices of almost equal importance, the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer and the Ministry of Munitions. 
Bonar Law, as leader of an equal force in the Cabinet, 
has a prescriptive right to one or other. Instead 
of, as he is perfectly entitled to do, insisting on his 
right, Bonar Law is diffident, and accepts the Colonial 
Office. 

The case of Winston Churchill is even worse. 
A blind, unreasoning hatred of the First Sea Lord is 
shared by the majority of the Conservative rank and 
file. Any attempt to retain him at the Admiralty 
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they are determined will result in the complete and 
sudden collapse of the new Government. His Liberal 
associates are equally antagonistic. 

It is at this fateful juncture that Aitken dines 
with Birkenhead, who takes him to see Churchill 
at the Admiralty. The previous afternoon, when the 
latter had gone down to the House to read out his 
new Board of Admiralty, he had been told suddenly 
behind the Speaker’s chair that the Ministry was to 
be reconstructed. 

Aitken is deeply impressed. He finds Churchill, 
as he himself describes the meeting, ““A man suddenly 
thrown from power into impotence, and one felt 
rather as if one had been invited to ‘come and look 
on fallen Antony’. 

‘What a creature of strange moods he is,”’ he says, 
“always at the top of the wheel of confidence or at the 
bottom of an intense depression. 

“Looking back on that long night that we spent 
in the big silent Admiralty room till day broke, 
I cannot help reflecting on that extreme duality 
of mind which marks Churchill above all other men 
—the charm, the imaginative sympathy of his hours 
of defeat, the self-confidence, the arrogance of his 
hours of power and prosperity. That night he was 
a lost soul, yet full of flashes of wit and humour. 

“But all those days of our acquaintance were his 
bad times, and then one could not resist the charm 
of his companionship, or withhold from him the 
tribute of sympathy. 

‘That Tuesday night he was clinging to the desire 
of retaining the Admiralty as though the salvation of 
England depended on it. I believe he would even 
have made it up with Lord Fisher if that had been 
the price of remaining there. None the less, so little 
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did he realize the inwardness of the whole situation 
that he still hoped. 

*‘He was anxious that the Tories should support 
him in this, although it was obvious that it was 
precisely the Tory backing of Lord Fisher that had 
thrown him down. He negotiated with Lord Balfour 
to act as intermediary and as his interpreter to the 
Tory leaders. Balfour, in his new role, was unfavour- 
ably received and in fact severely criticized by his 
colleagues. 

‘“My sympathies were entirely with Churchill, 
for I had heard his speeches and read some of Lord 
Fishers letters, and I was more impressed by the 
lucidity of the speeches than by the volubility of the 
letters. 

‘None the less, I had to tell him plainly that in 
my opinion there was no hope.” 

Churchill makes one final attempt. He writes 
Bonar Law a letter in which he sets out in a vigorous, 
coherent and concise manner his whole case for 
desiring to remain at the Admiralty. Unfortunately, 
this meets with the same fate as his previous over- 
tures. 

His arguments are ill-calculated. He says that 
Sir Arthur Wilson has agreed to serve under him 
and will not serve under anyone else. In fact, he 
indicates his intention to create exactly the kind of 
Board of Admiralty to which his opponents most 
strenuously object. He may as well save his energy, 
for his fate is already sealed. 

But Asquith’s crowning blunder is the attempt 
to depreciate Bonar Law’s status in his own party 
and to weaken his own authority over it. From that 
very moment the first Coalition is doomed. 

“You mustn’t think I am doing this,” Bonar Law 
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remarks, “because I am compelled to. I know very 
well I can have what I want simply by lifting my 
little finger. But I won’t fight. I am here to show you 
how to run a Coalition Government by forbearance 
and concession.”’ 

As he returns to France, Aitken reflects on the 
stability of the new Government and wonders what 
its fate will be. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Straws in the Wind 


E has not long to wait for the answer to his 

query. Barely has he returned to France 

when events occur that make him no longer satisfied 
to remain a mere actor. 

He makes up his mind. The only solution is 
for him to take over the stage management of events 
into his own hands. 

It is a wire that he gets from R. D. Blumenfeld, 
the Editor of the Daily Express, which decides him. 
The nature of that wire is such as to cause him grave 
anxiety. Aitken hurries home to England. 

Before considering the emergency which has 
arisen, it 1s as well to deal with the events that led 
up to the situation. To the latter, Asquith provides 
the key in his conduct of the War. 

By temperament, the Prime Minister is a man of 
peace. Scholar and philosopher, his natural bent 
is to a well-ordered world, which offers mankind 
all the benefits of culture and the arts. As a politician 
he is determined to enjoy all the benefits of culture ; 
he is determined to enjoy a peaceful tenure of office, 
even in the midst of a great war. More than the 
alarms and excursions of the battle lines themselves, 
he detests ministers whose only concern is the speeding 
up of victory. 

This way that Asquith has of looking at the War 
is proving fatal. “‘His complete detachment from the 
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spirit of the struggle, Aitken complains, “his instability 
of purpose ; his refusal to make up his mind on grave 
and urgent issues of policy ; his balancing up of one 
adviser against another till the net result was nil, 
could in the long run have only one result. 

*“The men who were in tune with the atmosphere 
of war—the bold, the eager, the decisive spirits— 
first fell away from him and then combined against 
him. And while all this was going on, he was immersed 
in his own social circle and engaged in responding 


to the devotion of his friends. 
“His colleagues would observe him in the midst 


of the transaction of affairs, laboriously writing, 
in his own hand, long letters to correspondents. 
He was violating one of the first canons of politics— 
that no man can afford to neglect business.”’ 

Unconsciously, too, Asquith is engaged in knocking 
away from under the props which supported him to 
power. He goes out of his way to exalt Curzon at 
the expense of Bonar Law. Crowning blunder of 
all, he alienates the most powerful member of his 
Cabinet, Lloyd George, and drives him into alliance 
with the Opposition. 

This dilatoriness manifests itself in every new 
issue that arises. For one of these, however, the Prime 
Minister can hardly be held to blame. He loses the 
support of the military high command, which has 
added appreciably to his power since the War broke 
out. 

His continued attitude of acquiescence has resulted 
in the generals getting a bit above themselves. They 
imagine that they are far better equipped to control 
matters themselves. One distinguished soldier at least 
is deliberately running a compaign against the Prime 
Minister with the Opposition. The generals, too, 
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have proved themselves inefficient; they seek to 
make a scapegoat of the Cabinet. 

Again, the Dublin Rebellion of April, 1916, 
provokes a new Irish crisis. Instantly the House of 
Commons becomes seized with some of the old party 
bitterness of the days before the War. 

Asquith temporizes. With the doubtful assent of 
the Tory party, he authorizes Lloyd George to negotiate 
with the rival Irish leaders. On the basis that the 
Home Rule Bill shall be applied at once instead of 
leaving it till the end of the War, and that the six 
counties shall be excluded from its operation, Lloyd 
George succeeds in bringing Redmond and Carson 
together. 

The situation is a strange one. Only Balfour, 
besides Bonar Law, is really in favour of the plan 
and supports Carson and Lloyd George. All the 
Conservative leaders and most of the rank and 
file in their hearts are opposed to the negotiations. 

Then the Prime Minister hedges at conscription. 
The subject is the cause of constant warfare in the 
ranks of the Cabinet. In the House, the division of 
opinion tends again to follow pre-War party lines, 
with the Conservatives in favour and the Liberals 
inclined to oppose compulsory service. By the autumn 
it is admitted that a frank discussion and vote would 
break the Administration to pieces. 

It is thought that Asquith may fall on the question, 
and that a first-class crisis and a reshuffle of the 
Ministry may take place. 

The effect of these disagreements, and the Irish 
question in particular, is to split the Tory party in 
two. The balance of personalities is curious. Birken- 
head is not definitely attached to any section of 
opinion. In policy he leans towards the Conservative 
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group hostile to Lloyd George, but is personally 
much attached to Bonar Law. Balfour appears to 
be on the side of Asquith. 

The majority of Conservative leaders—Curzon, 
Chamberlain, Cecil and Long, are Asquith men. 
Carson, on the other hand, has already left the 
Ministry as a critic of its lack of vigour, and is gather- 
ing around him a number of the disgruntled rank and 
file. 

Most extraordinary of all is the position of Bonar 
Law. Curzon is openly aspiring to the leadership 
of the Conservative party, and in this respect appears 
to have the tacit support of Asquith himself. Yet 
never has leader enjoyed more unswerving and 
unquestioning loyalty than the Prime Minister has 
from the Leader of the Opposition. 

Bonar Law supports him at the expense of prestige 
among his own followers, particularly as regards 
Home Rule. He is fired on from his own ranks by 
Conservatives from the South and West of Ireland. 
A powerful body, the latter is led by Lord Lansdowne, 
a big Irish landlord, and Lord Long, a former 
Secretary for Ireland. As a result the Tory leader 
finds himself isolated from his two last remaining 
allies in the Cabinet. 

The attitude of Asquith in this matter is almost 
impossible to understand. He relies for the continu- 
ance of power on the support of the Tory group. 
Bonar Law represents them in the counsels of the 
Cabinet. By damaging the leader of the Opposition’s 
prestige, he alienates him from his own followers 
and lays himself open to the attacks of the rebellious 
Conservative Members. 

Because, mistrusting Asquith, and having lost 
confidence in Bonar Law, the Tories already are 
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split up, the malcontents joining Carson in the 
formation of a Ginger group. 

This group has the advantage of considerable 
outside support of a not unimportant nature. Working 
hand in hand with Carson is Gwynne, the Editor 
of the Morning Post. ‘The latter always is willing 
to throw open his columns to air their grievances. 

Throughout the summer and autumn this group 
persistently attacks the Government, and although 
the campaign is directed against the Liberal Prime 
Minister, and not personally against Bonar Law, 
the result is to damage the latter considerably. The 
Tory leader and Carson are estranged, and a trial 
of strength between the two appears to be inevitable. 

That trial of strength takes place in the Nigerian 
debate, and is the subject of R. D. Blumenfeld’s 
warning letter to Aitken in France. The Editor of 
the Daily Express gives it as his opinion that the 
matter will go to a division, which will prove a close 
one. 

It is an able bit of political strategy. The issue 
chosen is one calculated to draw the greatest possible 
number of Tories and Tariff Reformers into the 
“No” lobby and to place Bonar Law in a position 
of some personal difficulty. 

“Though,” says Aitken, “the question of the sale 
of these enemy properties in West Africa might seem 
remote and trifling when measured against the vast 
issues of the War, to the seeing eye this was not so. 
The result of that division on the affairs of a distant 
dependency would stretch out far and wide, and 
its consequences would be felt on every stricken 
battlefield in Europe. 

“The developments must follow one another in 
an inevitable sequence of cause and effect. The 
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great bulk of the opposition would be Conservative, 
so that a defeat on the motion would mean that the 
Tory leader could only carry into the lobby a minority 
of his professed supporters. 

‘In that case, how could he be said to retain the 
confidence of his party? No, he must resign office, 
and to pull out Bonar Law was to knock out the key- 
stone of the Government arch. Some, if not all, of 
his colleagues would go with him, and the governing 
instrument must be proportionately weakened. 

“T was filled with concern for Bonar Law’s 
position, not on any personal grounds, but because 
I perceived he was going to be placed in such a diffi- 
culty that a wrong choice of any sort might remove 
him, perhaps indefinitely, from the centre of war 
direction—and that such a removal would have the 
worst possible consequences on the conduct of the 


War.” 


Aitken decides himself to go and see Bonar 
Law. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
The Nigerian Debate 
ITKEN has the broad vision. He sees all the 


various Ministers concerned, not as individuals, 
but as essential parts, all with their particular niche 
in the great drama of events. He uses tact here, 
flattery there; a littke common sense achieves 
wonders. This cast of unruly actors is pulled together 
until the play begins to bear some semblance of 
possible success. 

It is at the Colonial Office that he sees Bonar 
Law. His surroundings seem all out of place. The 
office in which his friend sits, somehow seems pompous 
for anyone so unassuming. As he discusses the 
political situation his mind will keep wandering to 
the man. 

After all these years of friendship, Bonar Law 
still continues to baffle and intrigue him. His per- 
sonality, he considers, stamps itself in no way upon 
the casual acquaintance, it is the precise converse 
of that which clamours for attention. For he seems 
quite indifferent to the opinion that outsiders may 
form of him. In his immediate circle, on the other 
hand, he is most anxious to make himself agreeable 
and can wield great charm. 

His personal habits reflect his individuality. 
At bridge, Aitken has noticed, he is a sound player, 
but also an easy one. He never will exact the penalties 
due to him. 

He plays regularly for halfpenny points—to 
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change this to penny points means a “bust” to him. 
Contrary to the custom in his own circle, he settles 
his debts with cash on the spot, instead of with a 
cheque next day. If he is winning he loses interest 
in the game. 

At a fixed hour every night he goes to bed, and 
in the very worst days of the War is able to sleep well. 
He reads himself to sleep with the most ordinary 
kind of detective story. Gone are the days when he 
studied Carlyle and the classics to improve his mind. 

Since all detective stories are really cut out ofa 
few patterns, Aitken once says to him: “Don’t you 
get bored with the repetition and sameness of these 
tales??? Bonar Law answers: “Not more bored 
than usual.” 

Occasionally he will talk about himself. But no 
leading will make him do this. The inspiration for 
self-discussion has to be spontaneous. 

Now, as delicately as he can, his visitor gets him 
to talk about his troubles. He discovers that one 
thing concerns Bonar Law greatly. ‘This is the bitter- 
ness of Carson’s attitude towards him. This bitterness 
the Conservative leader does not return, but feels 
it to be in such violent contrast with their former 
intimate friendship. 

Determined to find out the origin of this unfortun- 
tunate situation, he wastes no time in seeking out 
Carson. The latter he finds full of complaints about 
Bonar Law, particularly because of his stubborness 
over the Nigerian business. 

Unfortunately, however, at this stage he is unable 
to achieve anything in the nature of a reconciliation. 
Events take their course. The date is fixed in the 
House of Commons for the discussion. 

He sees Bonar Law again on the night before the 
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debate. Bonar Law is agitated, but confident of 
success. The feeling is induced in him by the reiterated 
assurance of his friends that a division will not be 
challenged. Aitken’s attitude 1s one of detachment— 
more he is uncertain and alarmed as to the possible 
result. 

The Editor of the Dazly Express, he argues to 
himself, is far more likely than the Treasury Whips 
to know the plans of the Conservative Opposition. 
It is certain that a division will be forced. 

Aitken on the night dines with Birkenhead, who 
is gloomy and depressed with the course that the 
afternoon discussion has taken. The latter also fears 
defeat and the consequent resignation of Bonar Law. 
They go down to the House together. 

In the Commons they find the atmosphere electric. 
Of all public assemblies, Parliament is the most 
sensitive, registering the feelings of members far 
more accurately than any barometer. There is an 
indefinable, yet marked current of expectancy, almost 
the same feeling as that before a big fight or a horse 
race. 

At last Bonar Law gets up to make his eagerly 
awaited statement. Aijitken is pleased that it is 
powerful and crystal clear as ever, but he is subjected 
to considerable interruption. Strangely enough, 
Bonar Law shows no resentment towards Carson, 
though the latter throws in some interjections which 
are decidedly strong. At one time he accuses the 
Conservative leader of ‘“‘misrepresenting facts’, and 
at another exclaims “That is not true.” 

The debate over, a division is taken. Members 
stream out into the lobbies. There is a brief delay, 
then the result is announced—the “‘ayes’ have it. 
Bonar Law is clearly sustained by a small majority 
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of the Conservatives, but by a large majority of the 
House. Aitken breathes a sigh of relief. 

As soon as he can he goes to find Bonar Law in 
his room. There he is surrounded by his supporters, 
who are all congratulating him on his success. It 
is certainly a triumph, but Aitken wonders to himself, 
as he looks round the company, how many of them 
are aware of the true significance of the situation. 

How different, for instance, are his own feelings 
and forebodings. To him it is quite clear that such 
attacks cannot be continued for long without a defeat 
in the lobby ensuing, and that apart from this, 
continuance must render Bonar Law’s claim to the 
confidence of the Conservative party nugatory. 

The Ministry, he argues with Bonar Law when 
the others have left, looks like having a short life, 
and there are also certain cross-currents among the 
Liberals in the Cabinet which are setting in the same 
direction. In the event of the Government falling, 
he is the only alternative Premier. 

What is more, if he stays on the Ministry, he will 
infallibly be destroved, forced out of office by the 
action of his own rebellious followers. Then he must 
Jose the leadership and face a catastrophe. 

He could sustain the Administration for a time 
from outside. Then, if Asquith falls, he will be there 
ready to take his place and reconstruct a fresh 
Ministry. 

Aitken urges Bonar Law to resign. 

The Conservative leader smiles. The same situa- 
tion already has occurred to him. If he were an 
individual Cabinet Minister, he replies, it might be 
sound enough policy to leave the Government 
without quarrelling with it, in order to help it 
externally and reserve his power in the interests of 
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the country when the inevitable reconstruction of the 
Ministry comes. That this course is the best one for 
his own safety and advantage he does not deny. 

Anyhow, he is not an individual. He is the 
leader of the Conservative party in the Commons. 
His withdrawal from the Cabinet would, or might 
mean the withdrawal of Conservative support from 
the Government, and a return to party warfare ; 
in fact, the triumph of all the methods against which 
he had been battling since the outbreak of war. 

As leader of the party he cannot do something 
which in a private Minister might be quite honour- 
able, and certainly would be to his personal advantage. 

The two men continue to argue, but Bonar Law 
cannot be persuaded to change his mind. Those are 
his views, they must remain unaltered. In a word 
he will not consider the alternative of resignation. 
Aitken leaves him more baffled than ever. 

It is, however, not for long. On revolving the 
problem in his mind, he arrives at a final and inevitable 
decision, the only solution is for Carson and Bonar 
Law to reach an agreement. 

The important thing to decide is on what basis 
such an agreement can be reached. Bonar Law 
desires in some form or another the continuance 
of the existing regime and no open breach: Carson 
desires the destruction of the Government. Bonar 
Law cannot enforce quietude on Carson, but the 
latter can prosecute his assault against Bonar Law. 
Aitken decides to seek out Carson. 

Thinks the former, the character and views of 
this man are a matter of vital importance. There is 
the popular view of him. Though it strikes home on 
the vital point of his courage, it is in other respects 
almost absurdly inaccurate. To great numbers of 
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his countrymen Carson is pictured as a typical 
representative of that honest, dour and fanatical 
type so common to Ulster. 

But in addition there is something romantic 
in his appearance and fiery eloquence very foreign 
to the North of Ireland. The combination is misleading. 
I must, Aitken assures himself, not consider this 
man as the world sees him, but as he appears in my 
eyes. Otherwise, like them, I go wrong. This is 
Carson to me. 

“Something in the contour of a face which in 
deep and solid lines stands out like a Rembrandt 
portrait, and a gloom in repose which appeared to 
be almost entirely the product of his belief in con- 
consistent bad health, intensified this impression. 

“Carson certainly believed that he was subject 
to some disease which threatened his health or even 
his life. Before the War he thought a surgical opera- 
tion would be necessary, and used to say so quite 
frequently. 

“During the War he began to take the view that 
there was something wrong with his heart. For- 
tunately these threats never really developed. None 
the less, his own feeling that he lived under a kind 
of menace gave the outside world a conception of 
his character which was quite contrary to fact. 

‘In truth,” considers Aitken, “Carson in opposi- 
tion possessed beyond all the politicians of his time 
a peculiar charm and fascination of manner. In 
counsel he combined great breadth of view in taking 
up a position and unbending firmness in adhering 
to it once it was taken up. He thought the matter 
out carefully, and where his mind stayed, it fixed. 

‘That is not to say that I have not known him 
change suddenly from one opinion to another. A 
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man cannot be judged on his vagaries, but on his 
continued record during the great crises of his 
life. 

“I observed him closely on two great occasions ; 
in the Home Rule negotiations, when the late Lord 
Murray of Elibank and I endeavoured to negotiate 
terms at the time of the Buckingham Palace Con- 
ference ; and in the crisis which led to the fall of 
Mr. Asquith’s government.” 

Carson in office, however, he sees in a different 
light. “His resignation from the first Coalition 
Government impressed me at the time unfavourably. 
There seemed to be about it a certain element of 
petulance and of demanding miracles, which made 
it possible to think that he was ageing and did not 
possess the immense self-restraint which kept Ulster 
in check during the critical months, 

“It did not strike me at the time that the real 
explanation was that office in itself irked him and 
opposition fascinated him. At any rate, he left the 
Government as an implacable enemy of the Asquith 
regime, and from that time forward, looking neither 
to right nor left, he strode straight on to its doom.” 

Now, however, once again Aitken is to change 
his views. Doubt gives way to a feeling of pleasurable 
Surprise, a gratitude which the passing years only 
serve to enhance. In the negotiations relating to 
the fall of the Government, he appears again to be 
the old Carson. 

Vigorous in language, he is broad in view and 
inflexible in determination. He never aspires to 
office, but he never discourages his partners from the 
same responsibility. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Conspiracy 


F TER a deal of planning, Aitken succeeds in bring- 

ing the conspirators together. ‘They force a 

crisis on an unwilling Government; the national 
leader is deposed, a new one put in his place. 

Aitken’s present idea is to form an alliance 
between Carson, Lloyd George and Bonar Law. 
Carson has been approached, the matter already 
broached to Bonar Law ; there still remains the most 
important figure to deal with. Evidence of his 
willingness to join any such conspiracy, however, is 
not far to seek. 

The facts now begin to group themselves in an 
intelligible order in the chief conspirator’s mind. 
(1) “It is clear that Carson can force Bonar Law 
into resignation and so break the Asquith Coalition 
Government. Bonar Law is anxious to avoid this 
dénouement. (2) Lloyd George is in co-operation 
with Carson and equally anxious to remodel the 
Administration. (3) Asquith and Bonar Law working 
together can dissolve and appeal to the country, 
wiping out the vast majority of their opponents.” 

The way of salvation, if it can be taken, is the 
combination of the three men, which will save Bonar 
Law’s position, maintain the unity of the Tory party, 
and restore the national fortunes, and lead to the 
vigorous prosecution of the War. 

An important development now occurs. The 
following Monday Aitken is invited to go to the 
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War Office by a telephone message from Lloyd 
George. Vastly intrigued, the former hurries off 
at once, and is shown straight into the War Minister’s 
private office, where the Liberal Minister dismisses 
his secretaries so that they can talk in private. 

The object of this meeting, Aitken is informed, 
is to discuss the general situation. Lloyd George 
admits that he is profoundly dissatisfied with the 
Government. His opinion 1s that Asquith will try to 
persuade Bonar Law to join him in dissolution and 
a General Election. The visitor is “‘surprised by the 
frankness of Lloyd George, the power of his national 
views and his strong personality’’. 

The War Minister asserts that the Government 
is an ineffective weapon for fighting the war and that 
reorganization is essential. Aitken promises to work 
with him in this object in so far as he can without 
sacrificing his confidence in, and loyalty to, Bonar 
Law. That Carson is working with him is admitted 
by Lloyd George. 

From the autumn of 1914 onwards, the latter 
confesses, he has been dissatisfied both with the 
policy and the temper of Mr. Asquith’s successive 
administrations. He has never believed in the 
policy of attrition in dealing with the Germans. 
Suggestion after suggestion that he has put up have 
all been ignored. 

Furthermore, he declares that the machinery 
for conducting the War is not functioning properly. 
This is partly due to having to put decisions before 
an immense Cabinet, the attempt to get round this 
difficulty by means of the War Committee having 
proved a failure. 

The next time that Aitken sees him, he tells Bonar 
Law he has had a talk with Lloyd George. ‘Oh,’’ 
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is the Conservative leader’s only comment, but he 
waits to hear more on the subject. 

Aitken is all too familiar with the situation 
between the two men. Bonar Law is prejudiced 
against the War Minister, and has formed the 
opinion that in matters of power and office Lloyd 
George is a self-seeker and a man who considers 
no interests except his own. Nevertheless, he realizes 
that it must be now or never. He decides to risk his 
hand. To Bonar Law he announces that he has 
decided to make himself Lloyd George’s advocate, 
and sits back and waits results. 

They are as expected. Bonar Law is convinced 
of the Liberal Minister’s ability to manage the 
War Office, but he is still of the opinion that Lloyd 
George is out for his own honour and glory, and that 
he is not a person to be trusted when national and 
personal interests happen to clash. 

One point the Conservative leader is willing to 
concede. If Lloyd George is dissatisfied with the way 
that the War is being conducted, well, so is he. 
So, too, is the public ; in fact, the Government is 
very unpopular. But it is possible to abolish a personal 
grievance and the War still to be conducted as badly 
as ever. Besides, he wants to retain Asquith’s per- 
sonality in the Government. 

They talk on and on that night. Aitken puts 
Lloyd George’s personal difficulties to Bonar 
Law; also the impression that he has formed of 
the War Minister’s sincerity in the dispute. It is 
of no avail. The Conservative leader remains 
“desperately sticky’’. 

In the meantime Lloyd George has had to go to 
France. But Aitken arranges through Davies, his 
secretary, to have a wire sent calling him home, if 
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necessary. He decides to do so, and the War Minister 
replies that he will be back in two days’ time. 

He then goes to Bonar Law and tells him that 
Lloyd George would like to dine with him on the 
Friday night. The Conservative leader, however, 
has already invited Sir Henry Wilson for that night, 
and will only consent to have Lloyd George if Wilson 
does not object. Wilson dislikes Lloyd George, and, 
realizing that the position is hopeless, he advises the 
Liberal leader not to go. 

To Lloyd George this is the last straw. He deter- 
mines to resign, and is only dissuaded from doing so by 
Aitken, who asks him to wait until after he has 
seen Bonar Law again. 

‘“‘We had the whole matter out,” says Aitken. 
“I stated Lloyd George’s objections to the existing 
regime, and outlined Lloyd George’s proposals— 
in effect, that there should be a War Council of 
three, Lloyd George (chairman), Bonar Law and 
Carson. The Prime Minister’s relation to the Council 
was left as a point to be settled in detail afterwards. 

‘‘My two main contentions were that Lloyd 
George was honest and sincere of purpose, and that 
the state of inefficiency in the Government was becom- 
ing intolerable and leading us towards the precipice. 

“Bonar Law more or less admitted the truth of 
the last contention at once, but was not certain that 
Lloyd George would do any better; further, he 
doubted if Carson would agree to join, and asked 
whether Carson (if willing to join) could be got 
into the War Council over the heads of the Unionist 
Cabinet Ministers. On this point he foresaw the 
probability of great trouble. 

‘“He agreed, however, to meet Lloyd George on 
Monday evening and discuss the proposals with him, 
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and indicated that he would not mention the matter 
to the Prime Minister, who might put some impedi- 
ment in the way of the conference.”’ 

On Sunday, Aitken goes over and sees Lloyd 
George at his house at Walton Heath and informs 
him of the arrangements. Lloyd George is dubious 
as to the results of the meeting, but agrees to go. 

Aitken then asks Carson to come to the conference. 
The first step to creating a triumvirate which will 
save the Tory party from an open rupture and infuse 
a new vigour into the war policy of the Government 
has been taken. 


CHAPTER XX 
The First Shot 


HE early proceedings of the triumvirate, how- 

ever, are not an unqualified success. Bonar 
Law starts by insisting that he will not be drawn into 
any intrigue against Asquith. He, however, agrees 
with Lloyd George about the War Office. 

As a result the atmosphere is unfavourable and 
strained. Lloyd George states his main case with 
great skill and tact, and does not go too far in his 
demands. Bonar Law, who imagines that Carson 
will never again serve in an Asquith Administration, 
finds him prepared to do so. 

Lloyd George insists that Asquith must not be 
a member of the projected War Council. “For,” 
says he, “if he is a member he must, in his official 
Capacity, dominate it—and if he dominates it, he 
will destroy its whole utility.” 

It is Aitken who reduces these deliberations to 
tangible form. He drafts out a memorandum for the 
approval of the triumvirate. This takes the form 
of an announcement—adopted without alteration, 
that 1s to be signed and published by Asquith. 

“The War Council,” it reads, “has, in my opinion, 
rendered devoted and invaluable service, but experi- 
ence has convinced me that there are disadvantages 
in the present system which render a change necessary. 

‘Somebody doing the work of the War Council 
should meet every day. It is impossible that the 


War Council can do this while its members have at 
16 
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the same time to fulfil the exacting duties of their 
departments. At the War Council, also, we have 
felt it necessary to have the advantage regularly of 
the presence of the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff and the First Sea Lord. 

“Their time is in this way taken up sometimes 
unnecessarily when every moment is required for 
other work. I have decided, therefore, to create 
what I regard as a civilian General Staff. This staff 
will consist of myself as President and of three other 
members of the Cabinet who have no portfolio and 
who will devote their whole time to the consideration 
day by day of the problems which arise in connection 
with the prosecution of the War. 

“The three members who have undertaken to 
fulfil these duties are (Here was a blank space for 
inserting the names), and I have invited Mr. Lloyd 
George, and he has consented to act as chairman 
and to preside at any meeting which, owing to the 
pressure of other duties, I find it impossible to attend. 

“I propose that the body should have executive 
authority subject to this—that it shall rest with me 
to refer any questions to the decision of the Cabinet 
which I think should be brought before them.” 

Bonar Law undertakes to present the memoran- 
dum, and the triumvirate disperses for the week-end 
to await Asquith’s answer. It is not long in coming. 
Early on the following Monday morning Bonar 
Law calls Aitken up from London on the telephone. 
“I am in difficulty, come at once.” 

When Aitken arrives, without a word he thrusts 
into his hand the reply that has come from Asquith. 
‘“My dear Bonar Law,” it runs, “‘what follows 1s 
intended for your eyes alone. 


“T fully realize the frankness and loyalty with which 
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you have put forward the proposal embodied in 
your paper note. But under present conditions, 
and in the form in which it is presented, I do not 
see my way to adopt it. 

“TI take a less disparaging view than you do of 
the War Committee. There is undoubtedly too 
much talk and consequent waste of time, but the 
Committee has done and is doing very valuable 
work ; and is thrashing out difficult problems. I 
am quite open to suggestions for its improvement, 
whether in composition or in procedure. 

“I may say, however, that I do not see how any 
body of the kind can be really workable unless the 
heads of the War Office and Admiralty are members 
of it. Our recent practice of sitting a good deal without 
the experts is a change for the better, and might 
perhaps be further developed. 

“But the essence of your scheme is that the War 
Committee should disappear, and its place be taken 
by a body of four—myself, yourself, Carson, and 
Lloyd George. 

‘“‘As regards Carson, for whom, as you know, I 
have the highest personal regard, I do not see how 
it would be possible, in order to secure his services, 
to pass over Balfour, or Curzon, or McKenna, all 
of whom have the advantage of intimate knowledge of 
the secret history of the last twelve months. 

“That he should be admitted over their heads 
at this stage to the inner circle of the Government 
is a step which, I believe, would be deeply resented, 
not only by them and by my political friends, but 
by almost all your Unionist colleagues. It would 
be universally believed to be the price paid for shutting 
the mouth of our most formidable parliamentary 
critic—a manifest sign of weakness and cowardice. 
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“As to Lloyd George, you know as well as I do 
both his qualities and his defects. He has many 
qualities that would fit him for the first place, but 
he lacks the one thing needful—he does not inspire 
trust. 

‘““Here again there is one construction, and the 
only, that could be put on the new arrangement— 
that it has been engineered by him with the purpose, 
not perhaps at the moment, but as soon as a fitting 
pretext could be found, of his displacing me. 

“In short, the plan could not, in my opinion, be 
carried out without fatally impairing the confidence 
of loyal and valued colleagues and undermining my 
own authority. 

“I have spoken to you with the same frankness 
that you use to me, and which I am glad to say has 
uniformly marked our relations ever since the 
Coalition was formed. Nor need I tell you that, if 
I thought it right, I have every temptation (especially 
now) to seek relief from the intolerable burden of 
labour and anxiety.” 

Of this letter there can be but one interpretation. 
It amounts to a flat refusal of the proposal put 
forward. 

The triumvirate meets again to consider the 
situation. Bonar Law assumes the role of mediator 
between Asquith and Lloyd George. The present 
system of government, he agrees, cannot, in the 
national interest, be allowed to go on, but it will be 
better if some modus operand: between the two can 
be arranged. 

Finally, Bonar Law suggests that Lloyd George, 
who is not surprised at the Prime Minister’s refusal, 
shall go directly to Asquith to see whether or not 
they can come to an agreement. 


CHAPTER XXI 


An Early Reverse 


ROM a sense of loyalty, Bonar Law discusses 

the steps that have been taken at a meeting 

of Conservative Cabinet Ministers. He finds that 

there is marked feeling against Carson, and decided 

opposition to the plan as a whole. The latter they 

regard as being on his part tantamount to a threat 
of resignation. 

Bonar Law is surprised by their attitude, more 
he is taken aback, feels badly shaken. He decides 
that it is necessary for him to go over the whole 
situation again. 

“For this purpose, as usual,” says Aitken, “‘he 
made use of me. To begin with, he considered the 
charge made against him by his colleagues that he 
was supporting Lloyd George because he was fright- 
ened of Carson and that his desire to bring Carson 
back to the centre of control was directed by expedi- 
ency.”’ 

“Is this charge true ?”? Bonar Law asks himself. 
“The answer is ‘No.’” “Do I believe that Carson 
is a good war administrator, a man of courage and 
character who ought to hold high position on his 
merits ? The answer is ‘Yes.’”’ He reflects further : 

**(1) Carson is ready to join an Asquith Govern- 
ment if the War Council scheme is adopted. He 
does not insist as a condition that he should be a 
member. (2) Asquith is ready to take him into the 
Government though not in the War Council. 
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**(3) It follows that there is no menace from Carson 
whatever and no difference of interest of opinion 
between us. For if the War Council scheme is adopted 
we shall be friends together in the Government, and 
since we both believe in that scheme firmly we are 
likely, if it is rejected, to be friends together in 
opposition.” 

In discussing the matter, Bonar Law always returns 
to the vital point: “What ought I to do about the 
War Council ?” 

So far it has been rejected by Asquith and turned 
down, in effect, by all his Tory colleagues. If he 
persists—and that to the point of resignation—he 
goes on with Lloyd George alone. Or will Lloyd 
George resign even if he resigns? Some experience 
of Lloyd George in the past makes him uncertain 
on this point. 

On personal grounds he would welcome the 
opportunity of getting rid of his responsibilities, but 
what will be the effect on the Government, on the 
country, and on the War of either a single-handed 
or a joint resignation ? 

The Government, he decides, is already too 
feeble. If he retires into private life, he merely 
weakens it further. The Government will go staggering 
along for some time in a condition of ever-growing 
incompetence. Is the War situation such that the 
fortunes of the Empire can stand such a development ? 
The answer is “‘No.” 

“It is possible,” comments Aitken, “to judge 
now more correctly how far Bonar Law was right 
in his estimate of the danger. His retirement would 
have left Lord Lansdowne the sole leader and there- 
fore the paramount influence among Conservative 
Ministers while Lloyd George would have been so 
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humiliated by his defeat that his influence in the 
Cabinet would have declined. 

‘In that case who can say that all we had fought 
for and all that we were to attain in the War would 
not have been sacrificed by a fatal ‘Peace without 
Victory’.”’ 

On the other hand, he tells Aitken, if Lloyd George 
retires, he intends—and makes no secret of it—to 
appeal to public opinion against the Asquith Adminis- 
tration. The country would be asked to declare for 
Lloyd George and a vigorous war policy. 

Believing what I do about the muddled conduct 
of the War, argues Bonar Law, I shall have to join 
in the campaign. My colleagues believe that they 
are representing the Tory orthodoxy in supporting 
Asquith. 

It is more probable’ that if I join Lloyd George in 
such an assault, the main stream of Tory opinion 
will go with me—and there will be a vast Press 
support. Asquith in the long run will fall. 

But will not all this produce an equally impossible 
situation ? Will the Empire survive a weak Govern- 
ment on one side and a raging, tearing campaign of 
criticism in the country on the other? Again, the 
answer is “No.” 

Yet to do nothing, to carry on under a regime 
I do not believe in, may be the very worst course of 
all for the nation. 

“In these sombre and careful reflections,’ is 
Aitken’s comment, “Bonar Law passed the evening. 
Never had a man more difficult decision to take. 

“There were practically all the Liberals ranged 
behind Asquith, and reinforced by all the Tories in 
the Ministry, including even Birkenhead—whose 
support of the Prime Minister impressed Bonar Law.” 
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Aitken goes home to the Hyde Park Hotel, and 
there in his room he worries the problem out for 
himself. 

“I thought,” he says, “how vastly greater were 
the forces ranged against Bonar Law than those ranged 
on his side. The strength of the two contending 
parties seemed ludicrously disproportionate. 

“If the opponents showed anything like good 
powers of management, might they not repel Bonar 
Law’s attack? Ought men of good will to accept 
the inevitable ? Should they bow before the strength 
of Asquith’s position and his immense following in 
his own and the Conservative party? Would it be 
better to compromise at once rather than to damage 
and weaken the Government ? 

“Or, on the other hand, ought they to go on 
to the bitter end, believing as they did, in the need 
for a sweeping change in the management and 
direction of the War? Despite these doubts of the 
dark hour, reason showed plainly that we must go 
on. 

“Granted absolute conviction of right on each 
side—and I grant this freely and sincerely to our 
opponents on this issue of long ago—the matter 
was really one of psychological calculation. 

‘‘The external forces were arrayed in their entirety 
on Asquith’s side. He had all the outer evidences— 
the oaths, the forms, and the ceremonies, the trappings 
of power and all the tempting baits existing office 
can hold out. Count heads on either front bench, 
and opposition to him would appear to be ridiculous. 

‘*Those,”” he concludes, “who advanced to the 
attack of this political monument seemed in little 
better case than a pigmy slinging his stone at the 
Pyramids.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
The Writing on the Wall 


T is only possible now, looking back after a lapse 
of eighteen years, to get the events which follow in 
their right perspective. In these December days of 
1916 men’s minds are too close upon the subject. 
They are unable to weigh the pros and cons of the 
case to form a clear judgment. 

In the midst of war, with everything around them 
distorted, it is not surprising that they view this over- 
throw of the Asquith Coalition Government in the 
light of a quite ordinary political occurrence. 

It is forgotten that Asquith is considered indi- 
spensable ; that he has behind him all the force and 
power of the Prime Minister in office, a no negligible 
consideration. On their side, Bonar Law and Lloyd 
George have nothing; except the one flaming 
courage and the other cold, grim resolution. 

Courage and resolution alone form the host 
with which they accomplish this seeming miracle. 
For such it proves to be in the light of what follows. 

The situation at least establishes one thing, 
Aitken’s own position. With the downfall of Asquith 
he becomes one of the biggest forces in British politics. 

As a result of his night of cogitation he now goes 
to see Lloyd George again. He tells the War Minister 
exactly what has transpired, and it is no welcome 
news. How, he demands, does the latter stand with 
his own party ? Lloyd George replies that, with the 
possible exception of Montagu he has absolutely no 


support. 
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Then they turn their attention to what backing 
they can expect outside the Cabinet. They can rely 
on Carson and his friends; behind Lloyd George, 
Derby stands firm; Montagu is encouraging him, 
but his final attitude in the event of a clash is uncertain. 

Aitken then tells Lloyd George the views that 
Bonar Law expressed to him at their meeting. From 
this account he is able to gather that Bonar Law 
thinks very careful consideration is necessary, 
and is indeed a public duty, before a definite rupture 
of the existing administration is forced on. 

It is at this point that the real character of Lloyd 
George reveals itself. Despite the altogether unsatis- 
factory state of Aitken’s news, he remains cool and 
undismayed. He is, he says, tired of all this indecision 
and playing about and abstruse calculation about 
the future. Whoever is for him, or against him, 
he intends to go on, and will at once bring matters 
to an issue. 

Without more ado he sits down and sends the 
following message to Asquith : 

‘“Memo. to Prime Minister. December 1, 1916. 
—1. That the War Committee consist of three 
members—two of whom must be the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and the Secretary of State for War, 
who should have in their offices deputies capable 
of attending to and deciding all departmental business, 
and a third Minister without portfolio. One of the 
three to be chairman. 

‘‘o. That the War Committee shall have full 
powers, subject to supreme control of the Prime 
Minister, to direct all questions connected with the 
War. 

‘9. The Prime Minister in his discretion to have 
the power to refer any question to the Cabinet. 
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“4. Unless the Cabinet, on reference by the 
Prime Minister, reverses decision of the War Com- 
mittee, that decision to be carried out by the depart- 
ment concerned. 

‘5. The War Committee to have the power to 
invite any Minister, and to summon the expert advisers 
and officers of any department to its meetings.”’ 

To this Asquith replies : 

‘“My dear Lloyd George—I have now had time 
to reflect on our conversation this morning and to 
study your memorandum. 

“Though I do not altogether share your dark 
estimate and forecast of the situation, actual and 
perspective, I am in complete agreement that we 
have reached a critical situation in the War, and 
that our own methods of procedure, with the experi- 
ence which we have gained during the last few 
months, call for reconsideration and revision. 

‘‘The two main defects of the War Committee, 
which has done excellent work, are (1) that its 
members are too large; (2) that there is delay, 
evasion, and often obstruction on the part of the 
departments in giving effect to its decisions. I 
might with good reason add (3) that it is often kept 
in ignorance by the departments of information, 
essential and even vital, of a technical kind upon 
the problems that come before it, and (4) that it is 
overcharged with duties, many of which might well 
be delegated to subordinate bodies. 

“The result is that I am clearly of opinion that 
the War Committee should be reconstituted, and 
its relations and authority over the departments, 
etc., more clearly defined and more effectively 
asserted. 

“I come now to your specific proposals. In my 
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opinion, whatever changes are made in the com- 
position or functions of the War Committee, the 
Prime Minister must be its chairman. He cannot 
be relegated to the position of an arbiter in the 
background or a referee to the Cabinet. 

In regard to its composition, I agree that the 
War Secretary and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
are necessary members. I am inclined to add to the 
same category the Minister of Munitions. 

‘There should be another member, with or with- 
out portfolio, or charged only with comparatively 
light departmental duties. One of the members 
should be appointed vice-chairman. 

“*I purposely do not in this letter discuss the delicate 
and difficult question of personnel. 

“The Committee should, as far as possible, sit 
de die in diem, and have full power to see that its 
decisions (subject to appeal to the Cabinet) are carried 
out promptly and effectively by the departments. 

“The reconstruction of the War Committee should 
be accompanied by the setting up of a Committee 
of National Organization to deal with the purely 
domestic side of war problems. It should have 
executive powers within its own domain. 

“The Cabinet would in all cases have ultimate 
authority.—Yours very sincerely, H. H. Asquith.” 

Now, Aitken thinks, that Lloyd George has gone 
forward, much depends on Bonar Law’s final attitude. 
The latter has overcome his distrust of Lloyd George 
and is genuinely on his side in the struggle, but he 
is oppressed with other considerations. 

This he confirms that night when he dines with 
Bonar Law. The difference, Aitken tells his leader, 
between Lloyd George and Asquith “‘is that between 
two fire-engine drivers racing for a fire. One man 
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Is so determined to get to the fire with his engine 
intact and no spill on the way that while the driver 
watches the ditches and avoids the ruts the house 
will be burnt down before he gets there. The other 
is absolutely determined to get to the fire in time 
to save the house and will cut corners and take 
heavy risks of a smash to do it.” 

The effect of this analogy on Bonar Law is some- 
what unexpected. Suddenly he says that he must 
see Lloyd George that night and at once, and insists 
on Aitken accompanying him. 

It is necessary, he insists, to have an immediate 
interview and come to some final decision. There 
are certain matters that must be cleared up without 
any further delay. 

Suppose, he wants to ask Lloyd George, we follow 
your instinct that a crash must come and had better 
come, rather than endure the slow atrophy of the 
national power and will to war—what is going to 
happen in the next three months ? 

May we not so weaken this Government as to 
destroy the nation before we ourselves are strong 
enough to step into its place and conduct the War 
on an efficient basis? Or, again, if we advance 
boldly, will all be well in the space of a few days? 
Until these doubts are resolved I will not move. If 
they are resolved I will face anything. 

They track Lloyd George down at the Berkeley 
Hotel. Aitken goes in to speak to him, while Bonar 
Law sits in the taxi outside, waiting. 

Aitken describes the scene: ‘Lloyd George was 
dining with the late Lord Cunliffe. There were also 
present at the dinner Lord Reading and Mr. and 
Mrs. Montagu. It was something of a feat to capture 
the War Secretary for such a social purpose. Lloyd 
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George does not care for going into Society, and 
prefers to meet only his intimates. And he was 
already a European figure. 

“Lord Cunliffe had, at any rate, the opportunity 
of discussing his own financial problems with an 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer and it would not 
be surprising to learn that Mr. Lloyd George was 
listening—perhaps not altogether without relish— 
to criticisms of his successor at the Treasury, Mr. 
McKenna. 

*‘But the writing was on the wall—as at another 
feast, but in a different sense. I did not approach 
the dinner-table, but I beckoned to Lloyd George 
from some way off, and he came. 

*“He knew very well that only extreme urgency 
would have brought me to summon him at such an 
hour and at such a place. The guests looked rather 
staggered at seeing the War Secretary go out suddenly 
at a gesture from an ordinary back-bench Member 
of Parliament like myself. 

“As we left, I just had time to tell him in a few 
hurried words something of Bonar Law’s frame of 
mind. I said he was in for a difficult interview and 
I urged him to take calmly whatever was said by 
Bonar Law. We all three drove back to the Hyde 
Park Hotel. 

‘Lloyd George behaved at the interview extra- 
ordinarily well. He also exercised consummate 
tact. Had he taken a strong combative or argumen- 
tative line, he might easily have compelled Bonar 
Law to take the opposite view, and so fortify his own 
fears of the results going forward. What Lloyd 
George said was in effect : “You must decide as you 
think best. I will not bring any pressure to bear on 
you.’ 99 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Crisis 


HE history of the penultimate phase of the 
T crisis is sudden to a degree. It is all crowded 
into the short space of forty-eight hours; as issue 
is joined, the subsidiary characters fade out of the 
drama, leaving the stage to Aitken and the three 
protagonists. 

At his house Bonar Law summons a meeting of 
the Conservative Ministers. Although impatient of 
Asquith’s policy of “wait and see’’, they are incensed 
against Lloyd George, in particular because of the 
publication that same morning of a _ supposedly 
inspired article in Reynolds. The following resolution 
is passed : 

‘‘We share the view expressed to you by Mr. 
Bonar Law some time ago that the Government 
cannot continue as it is. 

‘It is evident that a change must be made, and, 
in our opinion, the publicity given to the intention 
of Mr. Lloyd George makes reconstruction from within 
no longer possible. 

‘We therefore urge the Prime Minister to tender 
the resignation of the Government. 

“If he feels unable to take that step, we authorize 
Mr. Bonar Law to tender our resignations.” 

Their purpose in obvious. They intend to force 
Asquith to resign and to get the King to send for 
Lloyd George to form a Ministry. The latter, they 
anticipate, failing to do so, Asquith will be returned 
to power and Lloyd George frozen out. 
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This resolution Bonar Law takes to Asquith, 
while Aitken waits in the Colonial Office to hear the 
result of the interview. 

Bonar Law’s office is cold and gloomy. Aitken 
lights the fire. ‘““Then,”’ he says, “I huddled myself 
up in this cold barn of an edifice over the flickering 
flames. This wait was enough to depress anyone. 
It was the dark hour of this day of days—the most 
important I have ever passed in my life. 

‘In the gloom of the Colonial Office I had a 
sense of impending disaster. ‘The mists seemed to 
creep up out of the afternoon and invade the room 
without a light. We were all mistaken after all? 
Would nothing result from our efforts but two or 
three months of confusion—of weaker government 
even than that which existed at that day? All was 
chaos and night, and our plans might be swallowed 
up in the void. 

“For these few moments I doubted about my 
original preconception—that Asquith’s position was 
the myth and our strength the reality. The dark 
hours must come sometimes in every crisis.” 

At last, however, Bonar Law returns. He says 
that he explained to Asquith that while he was 
separated from his colleagues on the subject of Lloyd 
George and his war plans, all the Conservative 
Ministers insisted on the resignation of the Govern- 
ment, including the Prime Minister, as the only 
possible way out of the dilemma. 

His colleagues thought this method would put 
an end to Lloyd George’s pretensions. He himself 
thought it would have a very different result. Any- 
how, there was the Conservative decision. 

Asquith, however, seemed to seize on nothing 
in the Tory resolution except the demand that he 
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should resign. This single word Resignation frightened 
him. He had not got by any means so far as the use 
of that last great weapon against Lloyd George. 
On the other hand, now he seemed inclined to effect 
a compromise. 

Then Aitken goes on to the War Office to see 
Lloyd George, and tells him the result of the inter- 
view. Before long comes the expected summons from 
Asquith for the War Minister. 

‘The result of this momentous interview,” says 
Aitken, “was, after all these alarums and excursions, 
something of an anti-climax. Lloyd George and 
Asquith practically came to terms—that is to say, 
the functions and organization of the War Council 
were to be as Lloyd George wanted, and Asquith 
would remain Premier. 

‘The only point they did not settle was that of 
the personnel of the committee ; Asquith was anxious 
to include Henderson as a Labour representative, 
and wished to exclude Carson. It did not, however, 
appear likely that the negotiations would break down 
on the question of personnel.”’ 

As the natural sequence to such a course of events, 
at 11.45 p.m. that same night, Asquith issues the 
following statement: ‘““The Prime Minister, with 
a view to the most active prosecution of the War, 
has decided to advise his Majesty the King to consent 
to a reconstruction of the Government.”’ 

This statement comes as something of a bombshell. 
For, strangely enough, outside the Cabinet and Aitken’s 
own circle, the greater part of the political world 
is not even aware that there is a crisis in national 
affairs. The result is that it brings the politicians 
buzzing out like flies. Downing-street is besieged. 

Once again, however, the situation changes, as 
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it were, in the twinkling of an eye. The Liberal 
Ministers advise Asquith to fight Lloyd George now, 
refuse his terms and crush the rebellion. 

Hard on their heels come the Tory leaders, who 
insist that Lloyd George and Bonar Law cannot 
hope to form a Government and will be hopelessly 
defeated. 

Asquith ceases to waver. Now at last he is confi- 
dent of his own strength. No longer shall there be 
any question of compromise. His is an impregnable 
position; he will fight Lloyd George, drive this 
rebellious Minister out into the wilderness. 

He looks round for a pretext, and finds one in 
a leading article of The Times of that same day. 

This article is an innocuous enough affair, to 
consider it inspired would be patently absurd. Such 
an effusion is within the scope of any journalist with 
a working knowledge of the political situation. But 
it serves his purpose. 

Asquith writes Lloyd George : “Such productions 
as the first leading article in to-day’s Times, showing 
the infinite possibilities for misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation of such an arrangement as we 
considered yesterday, make me at least doubtful as 
to its feasibility. Unless the impression is at once 
corrected that I am being relegated to the position 
of an irresponsible spectator of the War, I cannot 
possibly go on. 

“The suggested arrangement was to the following 
effect: The Prime Minister to have supreme and 
effective control of war policy. 

‘The agenda of the War Committee will be sub- 
mitted to him ; its chairman will report to him daily ; 
he can direct it to consider particular topics or pro- 
posals ; and all its conclusions will be subject to his 
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approval or veto. He can, of course, at his own 
discretion attend meetings of the Committee.” 

To which Lloyd George replies : “I have not seen 
The Times article. But I hope you will not attach 
undue importance to these effusions. I have had 
these misrepresentations to put up with for months. 

‘Northcliffe frankly wants a smash. Derby and 
I do not. Northcliffe would like to make this and 
any other rearrangement under your Premiership 
impossible. Derby and I attach great importance to 
your retaining your present position—effectively. I 
cannot restrain, or, I fear, influence Northcliffe. 

**I fully accept in letter and in spirit your summary 
of the suggested arrangement—subject, of course, to 
personnel.”’ 

Again the Liberal Ministers attend on Asquith. 
They pledge themselves in the most formal terms not 
to take office in any Lloyd George- Bonar Law 
administration. Curzon assures the Prime Minister 
that the Tory leaders will do likewise. 

This assurance, more than anything, decides 
Asquith. He determines to resign. The fight is on. 

He writes to Lloyd George again: “The King 
gave me to-day authority to ask and accept the 
resignation of all my colleagues, and to form a new 
Government on such lines as I should submit to him. 
I start, therefore, with a clean slate. 

‘The first question which I have to consider is the 
constitution of the new War Committee. 

‘After full consideration of the matter in all its 
aspects, I have come decidedly to the conclusion that 
it is not possible that such a Committee could be made 
workable and effective without the Prime Minister as 
its chairman. 

“I quite agree that it will be necessary for him, in 
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view of the other calls upon his time and energy, to 
delegate from time to time the chairmanship to 
another Minister as his representative and locum 
tenens, but (if he is to retain the authority which 
corresponds to his responsibility as Prime Minister) 
he must continue to be, as he always has been, its 
permanent president. 

“I am satisfied, on reflection, that any other 
arrangement (such, for instance, as the one which I 
indicated to you in my letter of to-day) would be 
found in experience impracticable and incompatible 
with the retention of the Prime Minister’s final and 
supreme control. 

“The other question, which you have raised, 
relates to the personnel of the Committee. Here, 
again, after deliberate consideration, I find myself 
unable to agree with some of your suggestions. I think 
we both agree that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
must, of necessity, be a member of the Committee. 

“IT cannot (as I told you yesterday) be a party to 
any suggestion that Mr. Balfour should be displaced. 
The technical side of the Board of Admiralty has been 
reconstituted with Sir John Jellicoe as First Sea Lord. 
I believe Mr. Balfour to be, under existing condi- 
tions, the necessary head for the Board. 

“TI must add that Sir Edward Carson (for whom, 
personally, and in every other way. I have the 
greatest regard) is not, from the only point of view 
which is significant to me (namely, the most effective 
prosecution of the war), the man best qualified among 
my colleagues, present or past, to be a member of the 
War Committee. 

“TI have only to say, in conclusion, that I am 
strongly of opinion that the War Committee (without 
any disparagement of the existing Committee, which, 
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in my judgment, is a most efficient body, and has done, 
and is doing, valuable work) ought to be reduced in 
number so that it can sit more frequently and over- 
take more easily the daily problems with which it 
has to deal. 

“But in any reconstruction of the committee, such 
as I have, and have for some time past had, in view, 
the governing consideration, to my mind, is the special 
Capacity of the men who are to sit on it for the work 
which it has to do. 

“That is a question which I must reserve for 
myself to decide.”’ 

As usual, Lloyd George refers this communication 
to Aitken. What does he advise in the way of reply ? 
Aitken is in a position, due to the information that 
he has received from various sources, to tell the War 
Minister that the letter does not explain very pre- 
cisely the Prime Minister’s real intentions. 

His advice is: (1) If Lloyd George sends a con- 
ciliatory reply, accepting the rebuff to his own pro- 
posals for an effective War Council, Asquith will 
simply reconstruct the Government. It will contain 
the humiliated Lloyd George and a chastened Bonar 
Law, if they so wish, as impotent members of the 
fresh administration. 

(2) If, on the contrary, Lloyd George and Bonar 
Law refuse to accept the prospect of defeat and fling 
their resignations at the Premier’s head, Asquith 
intends to deal with them in a more drastic fashion. 
He will resign and put his opponents to the humilia- 
tion of being unable to form a Government. Then 
he will come back as the only and inevitable Prime 
Minister. After that they can stay out or come in 
as they like ; they will be helpless in either case. 

If Lloyd George will not submit, Asquith is going 
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to smash him, not by reconstruction, but by revealing 
to the public Lloyd George’s impotence to form a 
Government. 

Acting on Aitken’s advice, Lloyd George replies 
to Asquith : “I have received your letter with some 
surprise. On Friday I made proposals which in- 
volved not merely your retention of the Premiership, 
but the supreme control of the War, while the execu- 
tive functions, subject to that supreme control, were 
left to others. 

“TI thought you then received these suggestions 
favourably. In fact, you yourself proposed that I 
should be the chairman of this Executive Committee, 
although, as you know, I never put forward that 
demand. 

“On Saturday you wrote me a letter in which you 
completely went back on that proposition. You sent 
for me on Sunday and put before me other proposals ; 
these proposals you embodied in a letter to me written 
on Monday : 

“The Prime Minister to have supreme and effec- 
tive control of war policy. 

“The agenda of the War Committee will be 
submitted to him ; its chairman will report to him 
daily ; he can direct it to consider particular topics or 
proposals ; and all its conclusions will be subject to 
his approval or veto. He can, of course, at his own 
discretion attend meetings of the Committee. 

“These proposals safeguarded your position and 
power as Prime Minister in every particular. I 
immediately wrote you accepting them ‘in letter and 
in spirit’. It is true that on Sunday I expressed 
views as to the constitution of the Committee, but 
these were for discussion. To-day you have gone 
back on your own proposals. 
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“I have striven my utmost to cure the obvious 
defects of the War Committee without overthrowing 
the Government. As you are aware, on several 
occasions during the last two years I have deemed it 
my duty to express profound dissatisfaction with the 
Government’s method of conducting the war. 

*“Many a time, with the road to victory open in 
front of us, we have delayed and hesitated while the 
enemy were erecting barriers that finally checked 
the approach. There has been delay, hesitation, 
lack of forethought and vision. I have endeavoured 
repeatedly to warn the Government of the dangers, 
both verbally and in written memoranda and letters, 
which I crave your leave now to publish if my action 
is challenged ; but I have either failed to secure 
decisions or I have secured them when I was too late 
to avert the evils. The latest illustration is our 
lamentable failure to give timely support to Roumania. 

‘I have more than once asked to be released from 
my responsibility for a policy with which I was in 
thorough disagreement, but at your urgent personal 
request I remained in the Government. I realize 
that when the country is in the peril of a great war 
Ministers have not the same freedom to resign on 
disagreement. 

“At the same time, I have always felt—and feel 
deeply—that I was in a false position, inasmuch as | 
could never defend in a whole-hearted manner the 
action of a Government of which I was a member. 

“We have thrown away opportunity after oppor- 
tunity, and I am convinced, after deep and anxious 
reflection, that it is my duty to leave the Government 
in order to inform the people of the real condition of 
affairs and to give them an opportunity, before it is 
too late, to save their native land from a disaster 
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which is inevitable if the present methods are longer 
persisted in. As all delay is fatal in war, I place my 
office without further parley at your disposal. 

“It is with great personal regret that I have come 
to this conclusion. In spite of mean and unworthy 
insinuations to the contrary—insinuations which I 
fear are always inevitable in the case of men who 
hold prominent but not primary positions in any 
Administration—I have felt a strong personal attach- 
ment to you as my chief. 

‘As you yourself said on Sunday, we have acted 
together for ten years and never had a quarrel, 
although we have had many a grave difference on 
questions of policy. You have treated me with great 
courtesy and kindness ; for all that I thank you. 

“Nothing would have induced me to part now 
except an overwhelming sense that the course of 
action which has been pursued has put the country— 
and not merely the country, but throughout the world, 
the principle for which you and I have always stood 
thoughout our political lives—in the greatest peril 
that has ever overtaken them. 

“As I am fully conscious of the importance of 
preserving national unity, I propose to give your 
Government complete support in the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war ; but unity without action is nothing 
but futile carnage, and I cannot be responsible for 
that. Vigour and vision are the supreme need at 
this hour.”’ 

Asquith’s answer is brief and to the point: “It 
may make a difference to you (in reply to your last 
letter) if I tell you at once that I have tendered my 
resignation to the King.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Victory 


HE events that follow for Aitken are to prove a 

triumph of anticipation. If so far he has fore- 
seen every move of the game, in this ultimate stage, his 
predictions now are to prove little short of genius. 

At half-past nine of the evening of December 5th, 
Bonar Law is summoned by the King to Buckingham 
Palace. There he explains the situation fully to his 
Majesty, and is asked to form a Ministry. As has 
been arranged between the triumvirate, he asks for 
time. 

He goes straight from the Palace to No. 10, 
Downing Street, to interview Asquith. With charac- 
teristic bluntness, he begins the conversation : “‘When 
a man has done another a serious injury no good can 
come from explanations.”” ‘To which Asquith replies : 
‘I have no feeling of hostility. You have treated me 
with complete straightforwardness all through.”’ 

The upshot of this interview is that Bonar Law 
later receives from Asquith the following letter : 

“I have discussed the matter with ten of my late 
Liberal colleagues in the Cabinet. They are unani- 
mously of opinion that I ought not to join your 
Government. They think, and I agree with them, 
that I, and probably they, can give more effective 
support from outside. 

‘They also think that we could not carry the 
support of the Liberal party for any such arrange- 
ment. I have no personal feeling of amour propre in 
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the matter (as I believe you know), but I am more 
convinced, the more I think of it, that it would be an 
unworkable arrangement.” 

The break is complete. 

This is only as the triumvirate has expected. 
Bonar Law goes back to the King, and advises his 
Majesty to call on Lloyd George to form an Adminis- 
tration. The King summons Lloyd George. 

In forming a Government, the latter is especially 
anxious to include the ex-Conservative Ministers. 
His reason is that the Ministry shall be on as broad a 
national basis as possible. So to Bonar Law is 
allotted the difficult and delicate task of acting as 
intermediary, in which mission at first he meets with 
but mixed success. 

From Lord Long he receives a direct refusal. 
Long says that he can only act in concert with the 
dissident Conservative ex-Muinisters, he will support 
the Government from the back benches. 

Curzon is approached. He is offered a place in 
the War Cabinet, the new Executive body that is to 
be responsible for the conduct of the War. After very 
little hesitation, Curzon accepts. 

When Bonar Law goes to see Balfour, he finds him 
sitting in a chair in his bedroom, wearing a dressing- 
gown. He offers him the Foreign Secretaryship. 
Lord Balfour jumps up instantly and replies : “Well, 
you hold a pistol to my head—I must accept.” 

Soon the news is noised abroad. When he learns 
that Balfour has accepted office, Asquith is thunder- 
struck. Even worse shocks, however, are to 
come. 

Bonar Law is still dissatisfied with the progress 
that has been made. He arranges a meeting between 
Lloyd George and the ex-Tory ministers, at which 
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there are present Chamberlain, Long, Curzon and 
Lord Robert Cecil. 

At that conversation are dealt with eight main 
points. Lloyd George informs his visitors that he can 
count on the support of the majority of the Labour 
Party. As to his fellow Liberals, none of the mem- 
bers of Asquith’s Cabinet is prepared to join him, but 
he has the backing of 136 M.P.s. 

It is agreed that the War Committee and Cabinet 
will be identical, that is, there will be no Cabinet 
apartor distinct from the War Committee. The latter 
will consist of four permanant members, the Prime 
Minister and three Ministers without portfolios. 

After these, and various other explanations, the 
Unionist ex- Ministers state their willingness to accept 
office under Lloyd George. And the latter expresses 
his intention of informing the King without delay 
that he is now in a position definitely to accept the 
duty of forming an Administration. 

Lord George’s Government is secure, the victory 
of the triumvirate complete. 

Aitken himself is triumphant. In his own descrip- 
tion of that one of the most dramatic chapters in 
British history, he modestly stands aside, giving the 
full measure of credit to circumstance and the two 
doughty protagonists. 

“It all seemed,” he says, “to happen so smoothly. 
At one moment Asquith was everything ; in the next 
he was nothing. ‘The great illusion of indispensability 
vanished in a night. 

‘“‘Everyone, indeed, bowed down to the con- 
querors and accepted office and honours from them— 
but they did so not as to men who had performed a 
miracle of pluck, but as to men who had achieved some 
quite common political feat. 
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“As a matter of fact, when Bonar Law and Lloyd 
George went into this issue they did so starkly as men 
doomed to inevitable defeat and political ruin in face 
of overwhelming forces, if Asquith had made full use 
of his powers and his majority in the House of Com- 
mons. They had nothing except patriotism and 
faith to sustain them against the all-powerful myth 
that Asquith—bad or good as a war administrator— 
was indispensable, and that his opponents were like 
children playing by the seashore building up spade 
castles against the waves. 

“This was the great Asquith myth and it was 
false. Lloyd George and Bonar Law found after- 
wards that they could form a strong and reliable 
Government with the greatest ease. If every front 
bencher in the whole world of politics refused, his 
place in political life during the War would instantly 
be taken by a back-bencher, and in time of war 
hardly anyone in the country would notice the 
difference. The back-benchers were panting to take 
the place of the Right Honourables who had so far 
occupied the saddle—and I say this in no sense of 
irony. Everyone at that time thought that he could 
serve his country in office if he was too old to serve it 
in the trenches. Lloyd George or Bonar Law, or 
anyone of standing who was commissioned by his 
Majesty to form a Government had only got to lift 
his little finger and his Ministry would be full—not 
of adventurers, but of men of solid reputation—Tory, 
Liberal or Labour—who were representatives of 
great constituencies and well seen by their neigh- 
bours.”” 


CHAPTER XXV 
Lord Beaverbrook 


N the midst of these historic happenings, what of 

the leading actor of the drama? What becomes 

of Aitken himself? What is to be his part in the 
great victory ? 

Achievement has brought its inevitable reaction. 
No longer does his telephone bell ring all day, or 
special messengers queue up at the front door. There 
are no Cabinet Ministers now to disturb his meals 
with urgent interviews. He feels that he has been 
left out in the cold. 

The architect of this great victory surely expects 
some sort of recognition? He does. Desperately, 
passionately he longs for some office that will afford 
him part in the direction of the War, particularly in 
the matter of organization. 

He expects the Board of Trade. In fact, he has 
been promised the place. His mind is already full 
of plans for speeding up the management of the rail- 
ways in the military areas in the North of France. 

So sure is he of this office that he confesses his 
expectations to the Conservative Chairman at Ashton- 
under-Lyne. The latter is warned to be ready for a 
by-election on his accepting an office of profit under 
the Crown, which in 1916 still necessitates a member 
re-submitting himself to his constituents. At the 
same time he asks his wife to go down to the con- 
stituency and begin the campaign for the inevitable 
fray. 
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Then comes bitter disillusionment. Unable 
any longer to contain his impatience, he sets out on 
foot for the War Office. He walks round and round 
the building like a lost soul, until he runs into Sir 
Reginald Brade. The latter tells him quite casually 
that the Board of Trade is to go to Stanley. 

“IT returned,” says Aitken, “‘to the quiet of my 
rooms—grateful now for the quietness which covered 
my disappointment. 

“TI do not pretend that the estimate Lloyd George 
had obviously formed of my political abilities was not 
wounding to my self-esteem. I believed that I could 
do first-class work of an active administrative kind in 
the War. Obviously the new Premier was no longer 
of this opinion. And Bonar Law clearly did not 
believe in my powers sufficiently to intervene on my 
behalf. It was my Black Wednesday.” 

But he is not to be overlooked. Bonar Law 
calls. He tells him frankly that, though he expected 
something of the sort, there has been no attempt 
by the Conservatives to impose any bar to his 
appointment. 

The Board of Trade, however, is quite out of the 
question. He then offers him another office, which 
Aitken refuses. 

On his heels comes Lloyd George. He, too, 
offers him a minor office, which again Aitken refuses. 
Shortly after the Prime Minister has left, however, 
he gets the following note : 


My dear Max, There are two or three impor- 
tant business Departments which have no repre- 
sentatives in the House of Lords and therefore 
no spokesmen. 

Would you allow me to recommend your 
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name to the King for a Peerage. You could 
then answer for these Departments in the H.L.— 
Ever yours, D.L.G. 


This offer Aitken takes away with him to the 
country to consider. He is in a dilemma. He has 
warned his constituency of an office that he is not 
now going to get. Perhaps this peerage will solve 
the difficulty ? He wonders. 

In his mind he is still undecided, when Bonar Law 
pays a surprise visit. Derby, he tells Aitken, has 
objected to the offer, because there are several other 
Lancashire members who imagine that they have 
prior rights. 

Aitken at once says he will withdraw any claim, 
and writes to Lloyd George to that effect, Bonar 
Law taking the letter with him, to deliver by hand. 

The chapter seems ended, Aitken doomed to 
inevitable disappointment. But, no, there is another 
kaleidescopic twist. When he gets back to the Hyde 
Park Hotel on Monday morning, he finds a further 
communication from Bonar Law. 

It is a note, which, to his utter astonishment, says 
that everything has been arranged and he must apply 
for the Chiltern Hundreds. 

This proves the last straw. He goes straight to 
Bonar Law and demands: ‘‘What is it you want? 
Last night you asked me not to have my name sub- 
mitted for a Peerage, and to-day you withdraw your 
objection.” 

To which, in effect, Bonar Law replies : “I’ve too 
often stood in your way to suit my own convenience— 
I will not do so any longer. Besides, we want your 
seat at Ashton-under-Lyne for Stanley and the Board 
of Trade.” 
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Not the least of these surprising events is the fact 
that at last Aitken consents to accept this peerage. 

This man of infinite resource in managing national 
events, boggles wildly when it comes to his own 
affairs. ‘The peerage is to prove the biggest blunder 
of his career. Excuse it how he will, the results of 
that irreparable error are to dog him throughout the 
whole of his political life. 

He buries his political ambitions and flings away 
the most glittering prize that life has to offer him— 
the Premiership, that day when Max Aitken becomes 
the first Baron Beaverbrook. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Minister of Information 


T has been remarked that Beaverbrook refused to 
take office in the Lloyd George Government. 
Actually, later, he is to change his mind. The Depart- 
ment of which he is appointed head is a war inno- 
vation. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities, the Germans and 
later the Allies had begun to recognize a new force 
in modern warfare. This was propaganda for the 
moulding of world opinion. It is to this highly 
sympathetic subject that Beaverbrook is now invited 
to turn his attention. 

In this country in the early days of the War, there 
had been established a War Propaganda Bureau. 
Directed by C. F. G. Masterman, who was assisted 
by Sir Gilbert Parker. This department concerned 
itself mainly in the production of books and pam- 
phlets in foreign languages. 

Like all war departments, in time it grew to 
unwieldy proportions. In 1916 it was merged into 
a larger organization, the Department of Informa- 
tion, under the direction of John Buchan. It was 
divided unto four sections—publications, cinemas, 
political intelligence, and news. 

The Department, largely due to its novel nature, 
came in for some rough treatment at the hands of 
Parliament. ‘“Everyonc,’? one Member remarked, 
‘“does what seems right in his own eyes in that depart- 


ment, and is left practically free to carry out his own 
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devices.”” It was also criticized on the grounds of 
alleged extravagance. 

The Department of Information concerned itself 
with Allied and neutral nations. Enemy countries 
were the concern of a separate organization, which 
was run from Crewe House by Lord Northcliffe. 

Northcliffe later was to be at some pains to 
stress this individual identity in a letter to The 
Times. 

‘As Director of Propaganda in Enemy Countries,” 
he wrote, “I have no other connection with the 
Ministry of Information than the same close and 
cordial relations which exist between Crewe House 
and all the great Departments of State. I am respon- 
sible, not to the Ministry of Information, but to the 
Prime Minister and the War Cabinet, to whom I 
report direct.”’ 

It was in the latter part of 1917 that Lloyd George 
began to get rather worried about this matter of 
propaganda. He cast around for a suitable man to 
take it in charge, and his thoughts turned naturally 
to the third member of the old triumvirate. In 
February, 1918, there was announced the appoint- 
ment of Lord Beaverbrook as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster and “‘Minister to take charge of 
propaganda”. 

Beaverbrook, who refuses any salary, sets about 
the reorganization of the Department in charac- 
teristically energetic fashion. Larger premises are 
taken over at the Howard Hotel. Mr. Snagge, a 
Director of Barclay’s Bank, 1s appointed Secretary to 
the Ministry, and Cunliffe Owen, Chairman of the 
British Tobacco Company, is brought in to look after 
the Far East. 

Every department is overhauled. The actual 
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propaganda side is taken in hand ; all sorts of inno- 


vations are introduced. 
News services are strengthened with the addition 


of more trained journalists. The assistance of a 
number of eminent authors is enlisted, including that 
of Arnold Bennett. Beaverbrook himself has 
unbounded belief in the medium of the cinema, 
which he makes use of to the fullest possible degree. 

Active before, the Ministry of Information now 
pulsates with life ; its activities are extended all over 
the world. 

Such an undertaking naturally costs money. In 
fact, expenditure in this direction already has caused 
comment in the House. The estimated expenditure 
for the forthcoming twelve months, when he takes 
over, 1s between £1,800,000 and £1,900,000. 

The first thing that the new Chief does is to employ 
Deloitte, Griffiths & Co., the famous firm of char- 
tered accountants, to advise on a system of accoun- 
tancy. Asa result, he reduces the cost of the year’s 
working by £600,000. 

His administration of the Department moves even 
the House of Commons to admiration. Sir Hamar 
(now Lord) Greenwood remarks : “I am, myself, only 
an acquaintance of Lord Beaverbrook, but I am bound 
to confess this, that his career at the Ministry of 
Information has been one of the most successful 
careers of any Member in this Coalition Government.”’ 

Beaverbrook, harking back to the days of the 
formation of the Lloyd George Government and the 
refusal of the office that he so much coveted, indulges 
in an ironic smile. 

Unfortunately, however, his period of office is 
marred by a cooling off in the relations between 


himself and Lloyd George. 
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“For the last two months of the War,” he con- 
fesses, ““I was not a frequent visitor at Downing Street. 
The cause was my zeal for the Ministry I presided 
over. 

‘As Minister of Information I made a great feature 
of inviting the editors of newspapers in the Dominions 
and in neutral and allied countrys to visit Britain. 
Better than any pumped-in propaganda abroad was 
this method of making the leaders of the Imperial, 
neutral or Allied Press themselves the propagandists 
when they returned home. 

“In the Dominions especially this was the strongest 
card in the hands of my Ministry and the method 
undoubtedly produced a great effect. But no editor 
in the world was satisfied to leave England unless he 
could say that he had seen Mr. Lloyd George. 

‘‘As a consequence I was compelled to put forward 
many requests for such interviews. Mr. Lloyd 
George felt that he was being pressed too hard and 
began to decline such demands on his time. 

“T then hit upon the device of sending Lord 
Northcliffe to the Prime Minister to ask for such 
interviews, and he invariably succeeded, although I 
was a member of the Ministry and he was not. 

“TI was determined that if Mr. Lloyd George 
would not entertain my visiting editors from the 
Dominions he should not entertain me.”’ 

‘This may explain why the intimate relationship 
between the Prime Minister and myself no longer 
subsisted.”” 

It is to prove not to be the first divergence 
between these two former allies in the near future. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
Fleet Street 


T is during the last years of the War that Beaver- 
brook first begins to experiment with the new 
interest that is to take up the third, and perhaps most 
active, phase of his career. The politician turns 
journalist. ‘To be more strictly accurate, he becomes 
a newspaper proprietor. 

So much has been written about this invasion of 
Fleet Street that it only adds to the confusion. The 
real truth of the matter is obscured. 

When he first goes into Fleet Street, he knows 
nothing about newspapers ; he is the veriest amateur. 
But within the short span of a few years he succeeds 
in making himself one of the leading—certainly the 
most powerful—journalist of his time. 

All the same, his original motive remains 
unchanged. He is making use of Fleet Street for his 
own purposes, to propagate his political policies. 

That, as he openly admits, is his real concern in 
newspapers ; that and a certain lively interest in the 
business side, in advertising and circulation. 

It may almost be said that he drifts into journalism. 
Some years after he has settled in this country, a 
friend speaks to him about a newspaper and asks him 
to take some shares. Beaverbrook listens to him and 
buys the shares in that newspaper. But he finds that 
there is a weekly, fortnightly and monthly bill of costs to 
be paid, and he begins to get rather tired of the venture. 

He says to that friend, ““You’d better sell those 
shares.”” Then he waits. But the bills still continue 
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to come in. He says to him, “What about those 
shares ?” He replies, ““No one’d buy them.” Beaver- 
brook says, ‘““You’d better give them away.” 

Another week and a month pass, and again, to 
his surprise, a bill comes in. He says to his friend, 
“But I told you to give those shares away.”” ‘To which 
the latter answers, “I can’t give them away. Noone’ll 
take ’em.”’ 

In all he has to pay £5,000 in actual money to get 
someone to take those shares. It sounds incredible, 
but it is true. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that 
particular newspaper is now defunct. 

This unfortunate experience, however, fails to 
daunt him. There is something fascinating in the 
idea of moulding public opinion through the medium 
of the printed word. He is persuaded to have another 
venture. 

“I had for a number of years,”’ he himself tells the 
story, “a considerable connection with the Daily 
Express of an indefinite character, but it never inter- 
ested me much. 

“Towards the end of the War that newspaper 
wanted money very urgently to keep up its supply 
of newsprint. None of its shareholders would put up 
any money. Finally the editor came to me and 
suggested that I could purchase the controlling shares 
in the newspaper for £17,500. Of course such a 
purchase implied not merely finding the necessary 
sum for the purchase of newsprint, but the financial 
responsibility for the newspaper as a whole. 

“‘T hesitated. But a merciful delay was given me 
by the fact that I was placed in quarantine as a 
‘carrier’ of spino-meningitis germs. When I was 
released I went on a black Saturday winter’s evening 
to consult Lord Rothermere on the venture. 
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“‘His summing up amounted to this: To buy the 
shares of this concern at the price offered implied a 
good deal of courage. To do so meant the supply 
not only of a considerable amount of money in addi- 
tion to the price of purchase, but also in the long run 
the expenditure of a good deal of time and energy in 
looking after the business. 

“I asked him whether he would take a share in 
the enterprise, but he explained that he could not do 
this, as it would involve competing with his brother, 
Lord Northcliffe, as owner of the Daily Mail. None 
the less, he advised me to accept the offer—and I 
did.” 

A little later the Sunday Express is launched. ‘“‘I 
must admit,” he says, “I started that newspaper 
under the most foolish of misconceptions. It was 
supposed that the financial responsibility involved 
would be limited to about £20,000. But, like most 
other propositioris in Fleet Street, this proved a 
colossal under-estimate. Not only did the Sunday 
Express require great sums of additional capital, but 
every ounce of mental energy and effort which was at 
my disposal. 

“Disappointment followed disappointment until 
one was tempted todespair. Yet finally triumph was 
achieved and the Sunday Express was established. 

“I may claim to have become a full-blooded 
journalist just before the General Election of 1918. 
This fact was first brought to my attention by the 
politicians.” 

He sets out to learn this new business. As he has 
mastered finance, and afterwards politics, so now he 
determines to get a complete grip upon journalism. 
On an upper floor in the Daily Express office in Shoe 
Lane there is an enormous room reserved for his 
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special use, with a magnificent view overlooking 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

A journalist from the Dominions, who visits him 
there, records the following impression : “‘It is a room 
completely panelled in light oak. Sunshine-colour 
curtains brighten the London light as it filters through, 
and four electric heaters around his desk make the 
room seem flooded with sunlight and warmth even on 
a foggy day. 

“There is no sign that this is an office except for 
the telephone on the floor at his side. In the alcove 
behind his chair stands a grand piano, blue-covered 
lounge chairs occupy other alcoves, and in one of 
them stands a huge divan. The books on the shelves 
have nothing to do with newspaper work. They are 
old leather-backed editions of classic volumes. 

“Every night of his life Lord Beaverbrook dines 
here like a workman lunching on the job. Other 
newspaper owners have kept in touch with affairs by 
assiduous dining out. Lord Beaverbrook reverses 
the process and lets the mountain come to Mahomet 
by dining at home.” 

For ever he is asking questions. He wants to 
know alike about the editorial and the mechanical 
sides, the latter the highly technical and involved 
organization for the printing and distribution of the 
newspaper. Particularly he keeps an eye on circula- 
tion and advertising. 

The irony of the situation is that he puts so much 
effort into this new undertaking, the paper develops 
too fast and outgrows itself. It becomes necessary to 
check production. 

Trouble first arises when the Racing Correspon- 
dent gets a wonderful run of luck with his tips. Fora 
time it seems that he simply cannot go wrong. “Day 
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after day,’’ Beaverbrook records the fact, “‘he picked 
winner after winner as if he had been an inspired 
prophet. The average man would simply say, ‘How 
fortunate.’ 

“Yet, as a matter of fact, as long as this run of 
luck lasted it did the newspaper incalculable harm. 
The circulation, of course, leapt up, and it became 
impossible to foresee the demand. At the railway 
bookstalls and at the news stands the paper was 
hastily snapped up in the early hours, not by its 
regular readers, but by people who wished to see and 
profit by the next marvellous prediction. 

“‘When the regular reader arrived he was told 
that there was no Daily Express, and felt indignant. 
If this happened two or three times, it was quite 
probable that he would be lost to the newspaper 
altogether. 

Suddenly and inexplicably as it began, this run of 
luck ceases. Everyone in the Daily Express office 
heaves a sigh of relief. For the time being the 
situation is saved. 

It is not, however, for long. All the time there 1s a 
steady development in sales, which causes a corre- 
sponding demand for advertising space. There is a 
suggestion of putting advertising on the front page. 
Temptation is strong, but it is resisted. Soon 
demand begins to exceed supply. 

The required number of papers can no longer be 
turned out by the existing machinery. More 1s 
ordered. This, however, takes time. Meanwhile 
matters reach such a state where it becomes necessary 
to discourage sales. 

“It may seem,” he says, “‘astonishing that a news- 
paper should be compelled to check its production. 
But let any man consider the practical position. 
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‘The publication of every additional copy involved 
usinaloss. It compelled expensive arrangements for 
extra printing facilities outside our own office, and 
for handling and despatching the newspaper. It was 
necessary to start printing in our own office and to 
close the formes of type against extra late copy hours 
before the proper time. In spite of precautions the 
Daily Express was frequently late for delivery to the 
newsagents. 

“There came a further difficulty. By November, 
1922, it had become absolutely necessary to produce 
a sixteen-page newspaper. The growth in the sales 
had increased the demand for advertisement-space, 
and this in its turn created a further need for news- 
space. But the consequence was to magnify the 
difficulties of producing the number of copies the 
public wanted. 

“For the production of a sixteen instead of a 
twelve-page paper slowed down the rate at which 
several of the printing presses could turn out their 
sheets by nearly 50 per cent. It became necessary to 
ration the output of the Dazy Express. I remember 
that in one single evening we took a decision which 
cut down the numbers of an issue by 30,000 copies— 
and this out of sheer necessity.”’ 

When he first acquires a controlling interest in 
the Daily Express, that paper has a circulation of only 
350,000. By December, 1920, as the result of 
combined efforts, it has increased to over half a 
million. 

Another 100,000 is added in the next twelve 
months, until by August, 1922, the net sale has 
reached the colossal figure of 942,591. 

The proprietor has good reason to be satisfied 
with his new venture. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
This Beaverbrook Independence 


E wastes no time in making use of his news- 

papers for political purposes. The Daily Ex- 
press comes out with a most definite policy, some- 
times in favour, but as often as not against the 
Government. The result is that before long there 
comes a break with old political friends. 

His first actual venture as a journalist is to act as 
intermediary between Lloyd George and Fleet Street. 
It is immediately after the Armistice. The Prime 
Minister has decided to go to the country ; he wants 
to know if Beaverbrook will support him, and ask 
other newspaper proprietors to do the same. He 
gets Lloyd George the backing of Lord Rothermere 
and the late Sir Edward Hulton. 

The next occasion on which he makes use of 
newspaper pressure, curiously enough it brings him 
into conflict with Winston Churchill. 

Beaverbrook considers that the latter is trying to 
involve the country in “nothing less than an armed 
crusade to change the central Government of Russia’’. 
Through the medium of the Daily Express he protests, 
until eventually the British troops are withdrawn from 
Murmansk and Archangel, and the policy of sup- 
porting the White Russians is abandoned. 

Again he intervenes in like manner with regard to 
the proposed tax on war fortunes. Of a special 
character that can never be repeated except after 


another war, the revenue is intended to go to 
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the reduction of taxation and the redemption of 
debt. 

A committee of the Board of Inland Revenue 
reviews the suggestion favourably. It is accepted by 
a Special Committee of the Cabinet, and comes up 
for debate in the House of Lords. 

Beaverbrook feels so strongly on the subject that, 
returning to his old love, he attends the debate. 
Lord Milner, the Government spokesman, hints that 
it might not be necessary to make such a drastic 
departure. At once he intervenes. 

“TI agree,” he says, “‘with Viscount Milner’s remark 
that the wolf is not yet at the door. It is true that 
our annual expenditure exceeds our revenue by a 
very considerable sum, but, unlike most other nations, 
the debt is one almost entirely owing to our own 
people. 

‘“The amount owing abroad is very small indeed, 
compared with the total figures, and the real difficulty 
does not lie, in my opinion, in the very large amount of 
debt we have to redeem but in the fact that the rev- 
enue is so entirely inadequate to the expenditure on 
which we have embarked. ... I want to urge a 
Capital increase tax, not merely on the ground of the 
national necessity, but also as a measure of fiscal 
justice. 

‘“There are two classes which made vast sums out 
of the War. One class is subject to the excess profits 
duty. The other has escaped any such taxation 
altogether. These include the holders of shares in 
companies whose profits have increased eight, ten, or 
even twenty times in value. 

*‘The holders have sold their shares, and have 
realized an increase in capital out of all proportion 
to anything they expected. It is this capital increase 
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which has been completely free from anything in the 
nature of war taxation.”’ 

Bonar Law, however, sets his face against the idea, 
believing it to be the precursor of the Capital Levy, 
and in this attitude has overwhelming Conservative 
support. Just as it seems on the verge of success, the 
tax on war fortunes is killed. 

Austen Chamberlain makes another attempt in 
the same direction. As Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he attempts to increase the Excess Profits Duty from 
40 to 60 per cent. The Daily Express supports him 
in the effort. 

There is a plot among members of the Coalition 
Government to call for his dismissal and put Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans in his place. In the 
Express one day there appears an article drawing 
attention to a forecast of Chamberlain’s retirement 
that is published in the News of the World. 

The proprietor of that paper, Lord Riddell, is a 
close personal friend of the Prime Minister and is at 
the time staying with him at Spa. The inference is 
obvious ; it is Lloyd George who has inspired that 
forecast. ‘The latter strongly resents any such sug- 
gestion and there is a complete break between he and 
Beaverbrook. 

Only Bonar Law understands him, although he 
will not deal with the newspaper side of his life. 
He refuses to discuss the policy of the papers, 
and uses no influence because he declines to exert 
it. 

“For a long time,’’ Beaverbrook says, “‘he urged 
me to give up Fleet Street altogether. ‘Go back to 
politics,’ was his constant advice. There, he would 
tell me, if I would give up independence of view and 
accept the main outlines of Conservative policy, I 
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would best be able to carry out the ideas which I held 
on Imperial policy. 

“In the first place politics and orthodoxy was my 
obvious method of approach; or, failing that, if I 
must embark on journalism, it would prove better to 
work hand in hand with the official Conservative 
party and support its programme. So would I be 
most likely to achieve all that I desired for the 
Imperial cause. If I pursued independence, I should 
fail in my aims and would simply become an imitation 
Northcliffe.” 

What so baffles and irritates the rest of the poli- 
ticians is that there is no telling in what direction he 
is going to pounce next. If it is an Imperial issue, 
they know he will be a doughty champion, fighting 
tooth and nail in its defence. 

But otherwise this “Beaverbrook independence”’, 
as Lloyd George denounces it, seems always to be 
relied upon to do the unorthodox thing; cares 
nothing for party ties, or even personal attach- 
ments. 

An example occurs in the case of the ban on 
Canadian cattle. Their slaughter at the ports for 
fear of infecting Britsh herds with disease as a safe- 
guard has become a farce. For years now they have 
been free from any sort of taint. Besides, at the 
Imperial War Conference of 1917, the Government 
had given a definite pledge that the embargo would 
be removed after the War. 

As the years pass, and no attempt is made to 
redeem that pledge, it is obvious that it has become 
nothing more than a camouflaged scheme of pro- 
tection. 

By 1920 Canada is ringing from end to end with 
protests against the embargo and with accusations of 
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bad faith, casuistry and trickery against the Imperial 
Government. ‘It was this state of public opinion,” 
Beaverbrook says, “‘which drove me into vigorous 
action.” 

Vigorous, it certainly is. In February, 1921, Sir 
A. G. Boscawen, an old House of Commons friend, 
has to seek re-election at Dudley, as Minister for 
Agriculture. The Daily Express telegraphs to ask 
whether he will support the removal of the Cattle 
Embargo. 

Boscawen replies with a decided negative. Imme- 
diately the paper plunges into the contest. It 
advances not only the pledge of 1917, but also the 
undoubted fact that the maintenance of the embargo 
keeps the price of meat unduly high. The result is 
that at the polls Sir A. G. Boscawen is defeated. 

How does Beaverbrook feel about the subject? 
In his mind he analyses the situation at some length. 
“I intensely disliked attacking and defeating an old 
colleague in the House of Commons, but the public 
considerations involved were of paramount import- 
ance to the Empire. 

“Sir Arthur Boscawen took the edge off my regret 
by an ill-advised and ridiculous suggestion that I had 
some personal financial interest in the question. 

*‘None the less, on the night of the declaration of 
the poll, when I was entertaining some friends to 
dinner in my rooms at the Hyde Park Hotel, I felt 
too uneasy in my mind to enjoy my company. On 
the one side was the urgent public necessity of 
winning the battle. On the other was the great 
aversion I entertained for doing Boscawen an injury 
and damaging his career—for he is a man I always 
liked. 

“Finally the result came through—‘Boscawen 
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beaten by 276’—and I experienced both relief and 
compunction.”’ 

The result of his action surprises everyone but 
himself. Now it is no longer the case of an individual 
or two who turn against him, but the whole of his 
party. 

The Conservative Press is virulent. The Times 
refers to him scathingly as ‘“‘a gentleman from 
Canada”. In the Morning Post appear the following 
abusive verses : 


BENEFITS FORGOT 


Lord Beaverbrook, your accents rude, 
Reveal a gross ingratitude. 

*Tis true that hither none may bring 
Canadian beasts for fattening. 


Whoever may that rule arraign, 

The Last should you be to complain. 

Tis our affair, not yours to rue 

That, spite the law, they let you through. 


Perhaps most significant is an intimation that he 
receives from the Committee of the Carlton Club. 
He is informed with icy courtesy that it is improper 
for a member of the Club to oppose another member 
who is standing for re-election on his appointment to 
Cabinet rank. They also, they inform him, disap- 
prove of his electioneering methods. 

This letter is tantamount to a demand for his 
resignation. Needless to say, the Carlton Club do 
not get it; they do not even get a reply. On the 
other hand, he persists with his campaign. Until 
it is agreed between the Ministry and himself that, 
provided a Royal Commission is appointed and 
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reports quickly on the issue, he will not oppose 
Boscawen when he contests a further by-election at 
Taunton. 

This time Boscawen is elected. After some 
dramatic scenes of excitement, both Houses pass 
resolutions in favour of removing the Embargo, and 
the Governnrent, the necessary legislation. Beaver- 
brook carries the day. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
Politicians and the Press 


N case of misunderstanding, it must be stated quite 

clearly that there is no question of war between 
him and the politicians. 

On the contrary, Beaverbrook’s opinion is that 
Politics and the Press are two separate and distinct 
institutions, each with a vital part to play in national 
affairs. So exercised is he with the relationship 
between these two forces, that he is at some pains to 
explain his views on the subject. 

(1) That the normal attitude of the Press towards 
the politicians must be one of complete independence. 
This will take the form of criticism when it appears 
that the political leaders are going wrong and adopt- 
ing policies of which the nation does not approve. 

*‘Independence may, of course, equally result in a 
newspaper bringing forward constructive proposals 
of its own for meeting national needs. But construc- 
tion is less common in the Press than criticism, simply 
because other proposals must be carried by the 
Government, and the difficulty of persuading Minis- 
ters to take up outside views is immense. And no 
newspaper is justified in putting forward elaborate 
plans unless it has a real intention of forcing them 
through to an ultimate conclusion. 

**(2) That when the politicians and the news- 
papers are in cordial and sincere agreement on any 
departure of policy, nothing but good results from their 
co-operation in educating the nation. But the agree- 
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ment must be an honest one in which both parties 
attain conviction by a process of rational argument. 

‘*(g) That the two forces are infinitely better in 
separation—because they check each other when 
divided and are irresistible in union.” 

His quarrel with the recognized political parties 
is on the grounds of unorthodoxy. He prefers to 
leave the beaten track of Palace Chambers and to cut 
out a path for himself. 

That path is Fleet Street. Here there is no politi- 
cal leader to consider, no party susceptibilities, no 
hide-bound policy, or, rather, group of policies, 
nothing except his own views and inclinations. In 
journalism he can indulge his unorthodoxy to the 
full. 

But Fleet Street, too, has its unwritten laws. 
One of them is that no popular newspaper dare 
advocate an unpopular policy. To this he promptly 
gives the lie direct, and, without a second thought, 
flagrantly outrages all precedent in his attitude 
towards the Irish Settlement. 

It is not done for effect ; it is not even one of 
those newspaper “stunts”, of which he is so often 
and falsely accused. But rather it is as the result of 
long and considered judgment. 

““My friend, Mr. T. M. Healy,” he explains his 
attitude, “held the strong and clear view that a 
continuance of what was in effect civil war must be 
fatal to England and Ireland alike, and that terms of 
some sort must be offered the Sinn Feiners and should 
be accepted. 

““He asked me to go into the whole matter and to 
satisfy myself as to whether this view was correct or 
not. This I did and came to the conclusion that 
the Black and Tan method of repression was worse 
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than useless, and that nothing short of the permanent 
occupation of the country by several Army Corps 
would be effective. Such a solution, I felt certain, 
public opinion over here would not tolerate ; and 
even if we would find the men and the money, how 
would the Irish problem be advanced by sitting on 
bayonets ? 

“I therefore formed the view that Mr. Healy was 
right, and that negotiations of some kind were 
necessary.” 

Mr. Healy, meanwhile, has succeeded in per- 
suading the Government to take steps in the direction 
of a settlement. The Sunday Express publishes the 
news exclusively and strongly supports the action. 
When the successive conferences begin to meet, he 
intensifies his propaganda in favour of agreement. 

He does so, because, as he says, “‘I felt it was vital 
that Ministers should not feel that they had no back- 
ing in the country.” 

In this respect he shows great courage. As usual, 
he acts independently ; he is no longer in touch with 
Lloyd George. Neither Churchill nor Birkenhead 
are much inclined towards his view. To Bonar Law, 
bound to the North of Ireland “by temperament, by 
tradition, by instinct and by impulse”’, the whole idea 
of negotiation is repulsive. 

Such a course involves a great breach, not alone 
with his own past views in politics, but also with the 
traditions of the Daily Express. He is warned that 
he will ruin that newspaper. 

As though to bear out the view, Northcliffe is the 
only other proprietor to lend him—and, at that, 
lukewarm—support. Every time that the Daily 
Express urges a settlement with the Sinn Feiners, it is 
promptly accused of “‘shaking hands with murder”’. 
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It is in such an atmosphere of suspicion and mis- 
trust that Tim Healy again comes to seek his assistance. 
The Sinn Fein delegates have no idea whatever about 
British public opinion, or how to address themselves 
to it. Besides they are threatened all the time by 
the extreme Republicans in their rear. Will he, 
asks Healy, advise them as to the precise form that 
their communication to the Premier should take? 
Beaverbrook will, and does. 

A day or so later he goes to stay at Lord War- 
grave’s country house on the Thames. There he 
meets Bonar Law, Birkenhead and Churchill, all of 
whom are opposed to him on this issue. 

He, however, appreciates their position. As 
Ministers, they “were in a sense right. There was 
no use in showing an ardent desire for a compromise 
until the final and crucial moment, when a com- 
promise would clearly produce a settlement. Too 
much eagerness to settle displayed by one side in a 
bargain may prevent that bargain altogether, because 
it may encourage the other side to make impossible 
demands. So that the shift over in the attitude of 
these two signatories to the Treaty is not so sudden 
or inexplicable as some might suppose.”’ 

A welcome touch of humour is added to the pro- 
ceedings when Churchill draws him aside to tell him 
in confidence the terms of the Premier’s latest com- 
munication to the Sinn Feiners, to which no reply has 
yet been received. 

Beaverbrook, with a smile, answers that there is 
no need for him to trouble to do that. He can tell 
him not only the terms of Lloyd George’s letter, but 
also tne exact answer that the Sinn Fein delegates 
have sent. He himself drafted it for them. 

Out of these Irish negotiations there arises a side- 
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issue, but none the less a highly important develop- 
ment. The breach is healed between Beaverbrook 
and Lloyd George. 

It happens a few days afterwards Birkenhead 
suggests to him that, as Lloyd George and he seem 
to be more or less in harmony in this matter, they 
should meet and renew their relations. 

Beaverbrook agrees. The two men meet at 
Birkenhead’s house. He thus describes the inter- 
view : “Lloyd George wanted to know whether the 
opinions of the Daily Express on the Irish question 
were also my own. I replied in the affirmative. He 
then asked whether I was prepared to fight for them, 
and I said I was. 

“But supposing a settlement in Ireland involved a 
defeat in the House of Commons and a Dissolution, 
meaning thereby a Conservative revolt, was I still 
prepared to stand by the policy of settlement ? 
Again I replied that I would stick to my opinions.” 

Afterwards they meet frequently. Lloyd George 
discusses with him a half-formed project for a disso- 
lution of the Irish issue. In the end, however, the 
Irish settlement goes through without a General 
Election. 

Is Beaverbrook right in this matter? He sets the 
question and supplies his own answer. “It is often 
said by the cynic that it is the interest of the Press to 
oppose the Government. The very reverse is the 
truth. Opposition to the considered opinion of a 
Prime Minister is a course which the journalist 
should avoid if it were possible.” 

The breach between himself and Lloyd George is 
completely healed. But it is not for long. The next 
occasion on which the two men break, at least, 
politically speaking, it is for good. 


CHAPTER XXX 
Warwick Turns Cromwell 


HE clouds gather on the political horizon. 
Again he becomes a storm centre, and faces one 
of the most dramatic moments of his life. 

Through the gathering thunder approaches a 
familiar figure. It is that old and doughty opponent, 
the Prime Minister. In the political arena the two 
gladiators meet for the last time, in a battle to the 
death. 

It was the politician Aitken who first elevated 
Lloyd George to his present high estate. It is the 
journalist Beaverbrook who now brings him crashing 
down from power. Warwick has turned Cromwell. 

The trouble arises in the Middle East. A stray 
end from the War, the Treaty of Sévres has never 
been ratified ; Britain still remains officially at war 
with Turkey. 

Of this confused situation, Greece suddenly 
decides to take advantage. A campaign is begun 
against Turkey, at the instigation of certain members 
of the Coalition Government, with the fantastic 
notion of recapturing Constantinople. 

With the object of, if possible, averting such a 
calamity, he goes to Deauville, where he sees Prince 
Aga Khan, and the latter arranges a meeting for him 
with Mustapha Kemal. 

In the meantime, he says: “I invited the Prime 
Minister to stay with me for a week-end at Leather- 
head, with the idea of getting some sort of power to 
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negotiate. I also secured the presence of Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Birkenhead, thinking that they would 
strengthen my hand. 

“But in spite of all my efforts the Premier was 
indefinite and evasive. He stated that he would be 
ready to listen to any proposal or argument I might 
advance on my return and he encouraged me to go. 

“Perhaps he was wise in his decision. Any attempt 
to give me authority to negotiate with Mustapha 
Kemal would certainly have given just cause 
of complaint to the late Lord Curzon, then Foreign 
Secretary. In fact, his lordship was greatly exercised 
over my activities, which he regarded with disfavour.”’ 

When he reaches Constantinople, however, it is 
to find a complete change in the situation. The 
Greeks are in full flight for Smyrna and the coast, 
the Turks everywhere dominant. Now the danger 
is of Britain declaring war on Turkey, a monstrous 
error that must be avoided at all cost. 

He hurries home to England to try the power of 
private persuasion. In turn he interviews Churchill, 
Birkenhead and Lloyd George, all without effect. 
Certain disaster looms in the background. 

Finding that argument is unavailing, he takes a 
final and decisive step. It is one that inevitably must 
bring about the downfall of the Coalition Govern- 
ment. He goes to see Bonar Law in his retirement. 
‘You must take action,” he urges him. ‘These 
men mean war.” 

Bonar Law, once the facts of the situation have 
been placed before him, becomes equally alarmed. 
He writes at once his famous letter to the newspapers, 
declaring that Britain could not act as “‘the policeman 
of the world alone”. That letter is to sound the 
death-knell of the Coalition Ministry. 
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Beaverbrook persuades Bonar Law to call a meet- 
ing of the Conservative Party at the Carlton Club. 
The result is inevitable. The Tories, despite the frantic 
efforts of pro-Coalition Ministers, decide on a return 
to Conservative independence by an overwhelming 
majority ; Lloyd George is forced to resign. 

In the General Election that follows, Bonar Law 
and the Conservatives appeal to the country for a 
majority. The basis of their policy is no more foreign 
adventures ; tranquillity at home and peace abroad, 
so that industry may recover and prosperity return ; 
in all of which Beaverbrook heartily concurs, and 
lends the full support of his newspapers. 

As is only to be expected, such a break severs 
a number of friendships, and leaves behind a mass of 
scars. In this respect, Beaverbrook himself is one of 
the worst sufferers, and experiences one of the 
penalties to which every public man 1s exposed. 

“Suddenly,” he says, “‘a foreign newspaper pub- 
lished a statement that I was interested in adopting 
a policy of peace with Turkey, and that my political 
attitude towards the Government was influenced by 
my financial and private interests in Turkish oil. 

“I have never possessed any interests in oil, and 
as the accusation appeared to be a grave one, I had 
it in mind to bring a libel action against the foreign 
newspaper. First of all, however, I communicated 
with this newspaper and asked them to publish a 
retraction of the suggestion they had made. 

“I discovered at once that they had no evidence, 
as indeed they could not have, to support the sug- 
gestion they had made. When, however, I asked for 
a retraction, the only reply I received was that the 
newspaper concerned would be prepared to publish 
any statement I cared to make. 
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‘This answer made me far more angry than the 
original publication. It appeared to me to be contrary 
to the ethics of journalism. Wrong statements and 
suggestions often get into newspapers. No one can 
avert such errors of information and judgment. But 
the rule I have always adopted, and which every 
newspaper should follow, is to retract instantly, and 
without qualification, any charge against an indi- 
vidual which it is not prepared to substantiate. 

“Since the newspaper declined to make amends, 
I consulted Sir George Lewis as to whether I should 
bring a libel action. His opinion, subsequently con- 
firmed by Mr. J. B. Melville, the counsel for the 
Daily Express, revealed the fact that for technical 
reasons of the law it was improbable that any action 
would succeed. 

“‘To summarize the argument briefly, it is quite 
uncertain whether a public man in Great Britain 
has any remedy at law against a person who suggests 
that his national policy is influenced by his private 
interests. The layman could think of no more 
serious accusation, but the lawyers do not so read 
the law.” 

The other respect in which he suffers in this 
matter is in connection with the election itself. ‘Through 
some muddled notion. that any Liberal ex- Minister 
who has sat in the Government with Bonar Law 
shall be immune, the Conservative Central Office 
make a number of local pacts, by which it is arranged 
that no Conservative candidate shall stand against 
them. 

To any such idea Beaverbrook is utterly opposed. 
He believes that these men have as their main object 
an attempt to return to Westminster to link up again 
with the dissident Conservative ex-Ministers for the 
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purpose of overthrowing any attempted Bonar Law 
Administration. 

Though some of these Liberal ex-Ministers had 
been in the Government with him during the War, 
he decides to put up independent candidates against 
them. Among this group is a great personal friend, 
Captain F. E, Guest. 

The latter arranges one of these local pacts, 
whereby he is not to be opposed by a Conservative 
candidate in East Dorset. At once Beaverbrook 
introduces Hall Caine as an independent. The election 
becomes charged with feeling, the Daily Express 
running a sensational campaign. 

Guest publicly attacks Beaverbrook, to which the 
latter replies with speeches at a number of mass 
meetings. In the end Hall Caine is returned by a 
majority of over 5,000, in a seat traditionally Liberal. 

There are the inevitable prickings of conscience. 
“I was much blamed,” he says, “for my personal 
incursion into the constituency by those who thought 
that past relationships ought, even in the face of 
recent disagreements, to have modified the asperities 
of party warfare. I have often questioned myself 
as to whether the part I played in the contest was 
justified. 

“Nothing has occurred since to modify my view 
that it was right to oppose the Liberal Coalitionist 
ex-Ministers. Yet in a sense I regret the course I 
took against Captain Guest. I can only plead that 
I was satisfied on the grounds of public policy.” 

The result of the election is that Bonar Law is 
returned with a majority. Again Beaverbrook proves 
right, his newspaper policy is vindicated. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
The Unknown Premter 


NE of the most unhappy of his life is the period 
that follows. It is the tragedy of his political 
career ; just as at last he is about to see the realization 
of the policy for which he has toiled so long and 
laboriously, circumstance impells him to begin the 
fight all over again. 

Worse, it involves a personal loss that deprives 
him of his greatest friend. 

First signs of impending disaster become apparent 
during the course of a fresh political crisis. The 
Gournaris episode, it has since become known ; he 
himself describes it as “the most curious that I can 
remember. At the time it completely bewildered and 
baffled both the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons.”’ 

It may be remarked that the incident for a time 
equally bewilders and bafiles Beaverbrook himself ; 
not only in the course that it takes, but still more 
in the reactions which it produces. A letter, one of 
a series, is read by mistake in the House of Lords 
and the wigs with a vengeance are on the green, 
Yet when the entire correspondence is divulged the 
effect that the disclosure produces is something like 
that of a damp squib. 

To explain: Gounaris was King Constantine 
of Greece’s Minister. When his master fell, he was 
tried by the Venezelosists on a charge of treachery 
and concealment and was executed. 
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Immediately there comes into the hands of the 
Daily Express a long correspondence between the 
murdered man and Lord Curzon, the British Foreign 
Secretary. This correspondence is to the effect 
that the Greeks cannot hope to hold on to Asia 
Minor unless Britain gives them substantial assistance 
in money-credit and in war material. 

This correspondence is published in full in the 
Sunday Express. Only one item is omitted, a letter 
in reply from Curzon, which is an encouragement 
to the Greeks to hold on until satisfactory terms can 
be arranged. 

It is at this stage that the chapter of accidents 
begins. Birkenhead, wanting to make an attack on 
the Government, borrows the Gournaris cuttings 
from the Express offices. He is sent in error, not only 
the cuttings, but also a copy of Gurzon’s letter. 

When Birkenhead gets up to make his speech 
Beaverbrook happens to be in the House of Lords. 
To his astonishment and growing horror, he hears 
Curzon’s letter read out. Immediately he jumps 
to his feet and intervening in the debate, explains 
that the letter has never been published. Birkenhead, 
however, having read so much, feels that the only 
course is to read to the end. 

The House rises in a great state of excitement. 
Something of a sensation is caused, and Beaverbrook 
is accused of having supplied the letter with malice 
aforethought. 

Still more curious, other members of the late 
Lloyd George Cabinet profess never before to have 
heard of the matter. Curzon is left to shoulder the 
blame, which through him is directed at attributing 
the Near East blunder to Bonar Law’s Administration. 

This is too much for Beaverbrook. He has in his 
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possession certain documents which deeply involve 
Lloyd George personally in the responsibility for the 
Greek disaster, which he decides to publish at the 
first convenient moment. 

The House of Commons rises on the Friday. 
Thinking that Bonar Law would rather wind up 
the session in peace, Beaverbrook refrains from pub- 
lishing the documents until the following morning. 

Their nature is sensational to a degree. The 
Daily Express story declares that within ten days 
of the Greek rout beginning, and having been 
informed that their army could not hold out without 
active British assistance, Lloyd George had encouraged 
them to persevere in their resistance. 

Further, it is stated that, when the Greek Army 
was already in flight and the Government of Athens 
appealed to Lloyd George to arrange an armistice, 
one of the Premier’s private secretaries had telephoned 
back to the Greek Legation that “‘their Government 
should be very careful to avoid the mistake made 
by the Germans in 1918, and conclude an armistice 
in a moment of panic’. 

“By eight o’clock of this Saturday morning,” 
says Beaverbrook, *“*Bonar Law came on the telephone 
to me in a state of some excitement. “This is a bomb- 
shell you have thrown,’ hesaid. ‘Ifyou had published 
it yesterday, the House would not have risen.’ 

“I replied that naturally I had thought of that in 
timing the publication. ‘Well, whether the House 
Is up or not, you can depend on it you will hear more 
of this,’ was the consoling reply. 

“IT was very much of the same opinion, and I 
postponed leaving London for the whole of that 
Saturday, expecting some kind of hostile outburst or 
denial. Yet, as so often happens in politics and 
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journalism, it is the foreseen crisis which never 
eventuates. Mr. Lloyd George remained absolutely 
silent. His defenders in the Press followed his 
example.” 

Bonar Law’s health begins to fail again. It is not 
yet so bad as to make Beaverbrook consider putting 
off a visit that for some time he has contemplated 
paying to Palestine. But during his absence the attacks 
on the Premier are renewed with growing vigour. 
Three of his new Ministers are defeated at by-elections; 
in two cases by Independent candidates financed by 
the dissidents. 

He begins to get worried and wires Beaverbrook, 
who is in Rome. The latter hurries home. To his 
ever-increasing anxiety, he finds that Bonar Law is 
a sick man. 

From then the end is rapid. In April, 1922, his 
powers fail ; Bonar Law is forced to resign and retire 
from public life. 

Beaverbrook persuades the elder man, on medical 
advice, to go and stay at Brighton. There, after a 
strenuous day’s work in Fleet Street, he goes down, 
as often as possible, to spend the evening with him. 

On one of these visits occurs a poignant incident. 
“I persuaded him,” Beaverbrook describes it, “to 
go out and dine at a large and lively restaurant. I 
thought that the lights and the music and the gay 
atmosphere might cheer him up and that the general 
influence of cheerfulness might improve his spirits. 

“At the end something happened which I had 
not quite bargained for. None of the diners had seemed 
to recognize him during the meal, but as he and his 
party rose to leave, a large number of them rose 
spontaneously to their feet as a mark of respect and 
esteem. 
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“This had a surprisingly good effect on Bonar 
Law. He was obviously touched and stimulated by 
the tribute.” 

Bonar Law, however, is plainly a dying man. 

He is brought home again to Onslow-gardens. 
The most renowned specialists are called in, but all 
to no avail. Beaverbrook is with him to the end, 
when “he dies peacefully in his sleep’. 

Words fail to describe the profound effect that 
Bonar Law produces on Beaverbrook ; he is, without 
exception, the most vital element in his life. Memory 
of him to the younger man can never dull nor 
dim. 

Always to Beaverbrook he is an object of affec- 
tionate interest. Even the simple, everyday events 
of Bonar Law’s life move him strangely. 

He places on record what his friend eats and 
drinks, how even in this respect he is influenced by 
his example. For instance: “In effect,” he remarks, 
“She was, if left alone or given any encouragement, 
practically a vegetarian. I have fads myself, and some- 
times take to a vegetarian diet for a time. 

‘The moment that Bonar Law perceived that 
this menu was available he instantly seized upon 
it for himself. If he had ordered a meat and vegetable 
course and saw that there was a tapioca pudding 
available, he would unhesitatingly change his mind 
in its favour. He never ate more than one course if 
he could help it.”’ 

In practice, though not in theory, Bonar Law 1s 
a teetotaller. ‘““Yet he would consume large quantities 
of ginger ale or any other sweet liquid which was 
put before him. 

“IT have watched him,” he says, “with astonish- 
ment, again and again, while he drank three bottles 
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of ginger ale, one after the other. I once knew him 
to drink a glass of brandy as a cure for indigestion, 
and towards the very end of his life a small quantity 
of alcohol was prescribed for him as a cure. 

“It was supposed by the doctors that the then 
Prime Minister was suffering simply from general 
debility and nervous exhaustion, and when he left 
England for a rest he was advised to drink a glass of 
champagne at dinner. He used to consume it every 
night in a tumbler—but as a medicine and a duty, 
certainly not as a pleasure. 

“One might have thought, considering his life- 
long habit, that the wine might have had an effect 
on him, but this was not so. I thought in time that 
he would come to like it, but he did not. When the 
really serious nature of his malady became apparent 
he gave it up for ever.” 

In his public life he looks on amazed at Bonar 
Law’s inhuman indifference to applause and total 
disregard for criticism. 

In this respect he calls a meeting which he 
arranged between Bonar Law and Northcliffe as 
long ago as the latter’s accession to the Conservative 
leadership in 1911. 

“Naturally,” he admits, “I wanted them to 
discuss those points of policy on which they were 
agreed. Northcliffe was just then meditating the 
onslaught which was directed to removing the so-called 
Food Taxes from the Conservative programme. 

“Bonar Law instantly plunged into a brilliant 
argumentative defence of the policy of Imperial 
Preference. Northcliffe could not answer him at 
all. In fact, after one or two attempts at argument, 
he really gave it up, and contented himself with 
repeating at intervals some irrelevant shibboleth to 
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the effect that what Joseph Chamberlain had failed 
to do, no one else could do. 

“In fact he was so much subdued that Bonar Law 
clearly thought that he had converted him to his 
view. 

“‘As Northcliffe rose to leave, Bonar Law said: ‘I 
feel sure now that, with your strong Imperialist views, 
you are going to be our greatest friend instead of our 
most formidable enemy on this issue.’ Northcliffe 
replied : ‘I have been your greatest friend in trying 
to rid your party of the Food Taxes. If I tried to 
rivet them on the Conservatives, I should be your 
greatest enemy.’ In spite of his complete defeat in 
argument, he had remained utterly unconvinced. 

‘All the same, Northcliffe had for Bonar Law 
a greater respect than for any other politician of the 
time, and always handled him with a certain degree 
of caution.” 

The greatest in the land attend the bier of his 
friend to a well-deserved grave in Westminster Abbey. 
His heart rejoices at the compliment, but nothing 
touches him so deeply as Asquith’s gracious tribute 
that, it is only fitting beside the body of Britain’s 
unknown warrior should be buried that of Britain’s 
unknown Premier. 

“Bonar Law’s charm,” he pays him tribute, “‘his 
urbanity, his wisdom, his firm and reasonable attitude 
towards all problems, held me like a silken chain.”’ 

Even when he comes to discussing the Datly Express 
policy of Peace, Prosperity and Empire, he adds : 
“T believe that Bonar Law would have subscribed 
to every word of it.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
And Mr. Baldwin 


N the leadership of the Conservative party, Bonar 
Law is succeeded by Baldwin. If the policy of 
the late leader and that of Beaverbrook has always 
been in the closest accord, with Baldwin the reverse 
is to prove the case. 

The situation has given rise to considerable com- 
ment, and to greater misunderstanding. Beaverbrook 
is accused of running a personal vendetta against the 
Conservative leader, a fact which becomes all the 
more patently absurd on an analysis of the matter, 
which reveals that wherever such opposition has 
occurred, it has never been of a personal nature, 
but invariably on the grounds of public policy. 

Facts speak for themselves. When Baldwin 1s 
still an unknown _ back-bencher, Beaverbrook is 
instrumental is giving him his first step. He strongly 
recommends and decides Bonar Law to appoint him 
as his Parliamentary Secretary. 

On many occasions Beaverbrook publicly has 
stated his opposition to any separate settlement of 
the American Debt long before Baldwin is even thought 
of as Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘The former’s 
record of the history of those negotiations places the 
matter beyond all doubt. 

His attitude is that, as the European Allies owe 
us more money than we owe America, the settlement 
must be one of an all-round nature, in which we come 
out all square. For a settlement of such a nature 
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it will he necessary for American public opinion 
to be educated and prepared. 

In the meantime, however, Baldwin has been 
sent to the United States to negotiate, and, according 
to Beaverbrook, ‘‘was trying to do exactly what he 
had been told not to do, i.e., to arrange the terms 
of a separate settlement between the British Empire 
and the United States.” 

In fact, says the latter, “he had got the American 
offer in black and white. He either hurried home 
with this or was hurried home—I am not quite sure 
which. At dinner in his company, at the house of 
one of his supporters, later in the year, no direct 
reference to the American Debt Settlement passed 
between us; but one of his entourage remarked to 
me that they had to hurry home because they learnt 
they were being betrayed in England—presumably 
a reference to my consistent opposition to any direct 
deal with America. 

“Anyhow, Mr. Baldwin landed at Southampton 
in the last week of January, 1923, and, without 
consulting his colleagues or chief, published the Ameri- 
can terms to the Press interviewers and announced 
that in his opinion they were the best that could be 
got ! 

“It seems to me that the betrayed person was not 
Mr. Baldwin, but Bonar Law and the Cabinet, 
for after this the only choice was between the break-up 
of the Government and the acceptance of the American 
terms. Bonar Law wanted passionately to resign 
rather than set his hand to the document, and he was 
only restrained with the greatest difficulty by the 
arguments of his friends and his sense of duty to the 


country. 
‘Mr. Baldwin,’’ Beaverbrook declares, “‘is believed 
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to have said subsequently that ‘he would rather 
have bitten his tongue off’ than made his statement 
before a meeting of the Cabinet had taken place. I 
accept that as an absolutely honest and truthful 
statement, but the mischief was done.”’ 

In spite of this fact, despite various other dis- 
agreements, when the time comes to elect a Conserva- 
tive leader to succeed Bonar Law, Beaverbrook 
opposes the claims of Curzon, for fear that, thinking 
of everything in terms of Europe and the Middle 
Kast, he will neglect the Empire. Instead he supports 
Baldwin and is largely responsible for getting him 
elected. 

During his first tenure of office, the new Prime 
Minister has no more stalwart supporter than the 
Daily Express. It is only when Baldwin decides on a 
sudden dissolution that the break comes, because 
he strikes Imperial Preference out of the Conservative 
programme. 

Baldwin takes this action on the advice of an 
undistinguished clique among his own supporters, 
and at variance with the expressed opinion of the 
majority of the Conservative newspapers, which 
consider that Bonar Law’s carefully constructed 
majority will be wantonly squandered. 

Accusation is made against Beaverbrook of con- 
tributing to the consequent defeat by “turning out 
the lights’. Yet the attitude of the Daily Express in 
the matter is perfectly clear, perfectly consistent. 
It is (1) That Bonar Law’s majority had been given 
for tranquillity and is being cast away. (2) That if 
the Tariff issue is to be raised at all the fight must be 
conducted on the whole front, and Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s policy, which is still the official creed of the 
Conservative party, revived in its entirety. 
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The result is, as Beaverbrook has foreseen, over- 
whelming defeat ; for the first time a Socialist Govern- 
ment is returned to power. 

This new Ministry he offers a considerate welcome, 
making full allowance for their inexperience. He does 
so on the grounds of policy, believing it to be impor- 
tant that the Socialist leaders should have experience 
for some future occasion when they may succeed in 
securing a clear majority. Nevertheless, he starts 
to make plans for their immediate defeat. 

When, at last, the time comes, he lends the full 
support of his newspapers to send Baldwin back 
with an unprecedented majority. 

If the above discloses no evidence of a vendetta, 
still less does it by comparison with the identically 
similar treatment that Beaverbrook metes out to 
his good friend, Winston Churchill. 

After another of his spells in the wilderness, 
Churchill seeks to rejoin the Tory fold by the perhaps 
unusual method of standing as an independent 
Conservative candidate for the Abbey division of 
Westminster. 

In this object he fails, but afterwards is found a safe 
seat, on his return to the straight and narrow path. 
The fatted calf which 1s slain to celebrate the return 
of the prodigal is no less than an offer of the Chancel- 
lorship of the Exchequer, which offer is quickly 
accepted. 

No sooner does the wanderer climb back again 
into the saddle, however, than his whole policy 
changes, as it were, overnight. 

Where before he had been the high priest of 
economy, returned to office he becomes the veriest 
apostle of squandermania. Worse, he allows himself 
to be influenced by the Treasury and the Bank of 
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England, and announces an immediate return to 
the gold standard, thus adding ten per cent to the 
selling costs of British goods exported for sale 
abroad. 

To Beaverbrook any idea of a return to the Gold 
Standard is anathema. That night he awaits the news 
in the Dazly Express office, on one of the rare occasions 
in his connection with that paper, taking the Editor’s 
chair, and adds to a dramatic scene. 

The Parliamentary Correspondent comes in and 
reports that the House of Commons has accorded 
the Budget a sympathetic reception. Hard on his 
heels comes a distinguished member of the Opposition 
who is of the opinion that it will raise no possible 
objection among the members of his party. 

Beaverbrook thinks otherwise. In the teeth of 
this opinion, despite the protests of his own leader- 
writer, he decides to attack. The following morning 
the Daily Express stands alone, but within a few days 
the entire Press turns against Churchill, even the 
applause of the faithful House changes quickly round 
Into a growing chorus of disapproval. 

As regards Baldwin, his views to-day remain 
unchanged. And as long as the latter maintains his 
attitude of passive resistance to the policy of Empire 
Free Trade, so the attack will continue in ever- 
increasing vigour. 

Of the man himself, Beaverbrook says: “I have 
always been ready to agree with Mr. Baldwin when 
he is right. My only complaint is that he is sometimes 
wrong. 

“I believe him to be a man of the utmost 
honesty of intention, but I am compelled by experi- 
ence to think that he frequently errs in his judg- 
ment. 
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“Apart from serious differences of opinion on 
grave matters of policy, certain political indiscretions 
of Mr. Baldwin have impressed on me the view that 
he is not, to use a cant phrase, ‘of Prime Ministerial 
timber’. He makes the kind of errors that successful 
British Prime Ministers do not make.” 


CHAPTER XXXIITI 
The New Power 


HROUGHOUT this narrative it will be observed 

that Beaverbrook never deviates from his 

original intention of using the Press, like the platform, 
as a medium for politics. 

He succeeds in making the newspaper a real power 
in the shaping of national affairs, and, in so doing, 
creates a new style of journalism. His theory 1s that 
a newspaper must be “‘incorrupt, impartial and clear- 
sighted in the national interest ; tell the rulers what 
the people are thinking, and check any Miunistry 
which tries to run the nation on the rocks’’, takes 
the public fancy. His group, which now includes 
the Evening Standard, goes from strength to strength. 

In the latter paper he purchases an interest in 
1924, taking over complete control in 1933. For the 
Standard, however, he never shows anything like the 
close personal interest that he takes in the Express 
group ; being content to leave its destinies in the highly 
capable hands of Michael Wardell. 

By the end of 1923, the circulation of the Daily 
Express has reached over 900,000, and a few years 
later it 1s to be the first daily newspaper in the world 
to touch the two-million mark. 

With these increased sales comes an ever-increasing 
demand for advertising space. Here, too, he adopts 
a new and deliberate policy. Unlike other newspaper 


proprietors, he refuses to let advertisers in the Daily 
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Express have either the front or the back page ; the 
one being reserved for news and the other for pictures. 
Because he believes that, ‘“Look after the readers and 
the advertisers and their advertising will look after 
themselves.” 

This—for Fleet Street—revolutionary policy 1s not 
long in bearing fruit. It is with a permissable glow of 
pride that he arranges a new, big feature, which 
embraces the great drapery stores of London, that 
now begin rapidly to take the place of the former patent 
medicine advertising. 

The Barker group choose the Daily Express as the 
first medium in which to engage a full page for every 
day of the year. ‘This constitutes the largest space 
contract ever made with a single newspaper in Great 
Britain. And Barkers’ are joined by Gordon Selfridge, 
who takes half a page. 

Beaverbrook has a personal reason for feeling 
pleased. He believes—and it is a belief that later 
developments do more than justify, that such a 
course will attract women readers to the paper, and 
that it is women who will pave the way to gigantic 
circulations of the future. 

To this theory on the subject of the woman reader, 
in his policy is allied a decidealy American outlook. 
He takes the phenomenally successful magazine 
Time as his guide for deciding that the Dazly Express 
must be bright, unconventional and cynically humor- 
ous. Above all, it must be free from snobbery. 

His ideas as to the financial aspect are best expressed 
in a letter which, about this time, he writes to Lord 
Rothermere: ‘““To sum up, I do not personally 
regard newspaper holding as a purely commercial 
business 1n which every penny of the profit goes 
to the shareholders, and I have always given per- 
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fectly frank expression both in public and in private 
to these views.” 

He is soon to become engaged with the latter in 
the bitterest circulation war in history. Free insurance 
is introduced as a circulation scheme, and there is 
cut-throat competition between the Daily Mail and 
the Daily Express in the benefits that are offered to 
readers. 

One paper starts with £1,000. Immediately the 
other retorts by doubling the amount; £3,000 
becomes rapidly £4,000 and £5,000. In the end the 
benefit offered, if husband and wife are killed together, 
comes to £20,000. 

Beaverbrook is determined to call a halt to this 
mad race. He realizes the damaging extent to which 
such tactics can be carried, and comes to an agreement 
with Rothermere. On the death of Northcliffe, the 
latter forms the Daily Mail Trust, which acquires 
400,000 deferred shares of Associated Newspapers, 
the company that owns the Daily Mail. Beaverbrook 
takes 120,000 shares in this new group, while Rother- 
mere takes 171,425 in London Express Newspapers, 
with a forty-nine per cent share-holding in the 
Evening Standard, leaving Beaverbrook the control 
of that newspaper. 

This agreement continues for some years success- 
fully, when it is cancelled by mutual consent. 

Those years for Beaverbrook are to be marked by 
a series of personal reverses. He suffers another bout 
of ill-health and, crowning blow of all, Lady Beaver- 
brook dies from heart trouble. 

Of the grief that this great loss causes him the 
outside world learns nothing. He holds true to the 
belief that his private life is of no concern to anyone 
but himself and his own immediate family circle. 
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It is left to a mutual friend, Lord Birkenhead, to 
give public expression to his feelings. 

Birkenhead does so in that gracious, charming 
manner that was so characteristic of the man. Under 
the title, ‘“The Loss of a Friend,’’ he writes to The 
Times : 

The news of Lady Beaverbrook’s death will bring 
poignant grief to her many friends. 

She was a lady of remarkable personality ; descended 
from a distinguished family of Canadian soldiers— 
the Drurys. 

She did not depend for the position which she 
ultimately acquired in English society upon her 
ancestors or even upon the extraordinary talents of 
her distinguished husband. 

She depended upon herself alone. She had a breeding, 
a beauty, a poise, and a judgment which would have 
recommended her to any society in Europe at the most 
critical moment of that society. 

She had great humour and great humanity. She 
saw life sanely and saw it whole. She had a charm 
and a kindliness in social life which will not soon be 
forgotten by her friends. 

She was a great friend of mine, and a great friend 
of Bonar Law. I shall not forget that when the Coalition 
fell she rang me up and urged me to retain the Wool- 
sack. “You know,” she said, “‘the interest I take in 
your career.”” She was essentially womanly, and being 
womanly she was incredibly understanding. She 
made allowances easily and generously. 

And she possessed gifts which have been denied to 
many feminine politicians. She spoke admirably in 
public without affectation, without strain, and always 
with a charming femininity. 

1 recall particularly the speech which she made as 
hostess of the New Brunswick school teachers at the 
Hyde Park Hotel a year ago. She stood before her 
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guests—a radiant figure—and with a simple and 
exquisite charm welcomed them to England and 
explained the purposes of her invitation. It was my 
duty to follow her, and I could not think of one single 
thing which was worth saying which she had not 
already said. 

It is hard to believe that we shall not again see in 
life this kindly, gracious, attractive and intelligent 
lady. She left three children, two sons and a daughter. 


The culminating point is reached when two years 
later he decides to retire from public life. By now 
the Daily Express is established on a firm, assured 
basis ; controlled on the business side by that genius 
among managers, E. J. Robertson. Beaverbrook 
decides to turn the undertaking into a public company. 

The directorate offers 100,000 shares for sub- 
scription at £2 apiece. It is by no means the moment 
to launch such a flotation. A number of newspaper 
shares have dropped sixty per cent in value during 
the past eighteen months, and generally are out of 
favour with the public. Furthermore, the directors 
refuse to allow more than 1,000 shares to any single 
applicant, or to advertise the issue in the columns 
of any but their own newspapers. 

Altogether the result is remarkable. Within a 
few minutes of the time for receiving applications, 
the whole 100,000 shares have been taken up. The 
issue could have been sold several times over. 

Beaverbrook feels that the time has arrived to 
render a public account of his stewardship, which 
he does in the following terms : 

“I did not inherit the Daily Express from anybody. 
I took 1t over as a derelict concern which had twice 
been in a state of liquidation and unable to meet 
its liabilities. There was an odd gang of Editors 
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and managers—and a very good gang, too—but 
they had never had a chance. I recruited a new gang 
of young men and gave old gang and new gang alike 
their chance. 

“I have put eight years of my life into making 
the Daily Express whatever it is. I am the creator of 
the structure and must take the responsibility. Any 
man can start a newspaper if he has the money. 
That is to say, he can buy presses and hire a staff— 
for there are plenty of journalists. 

“But if there is one kind of argument which makes 
me really impatient it is the contention that because 
some men who control newspapers are rich men, 
therefore all you need to start or run a newspaper is 
money. Let the rich man, who is nothing but a rich 
man, buy his presses and hire his staff. Then let him 
try and make his machine go and his newspaper sell. 
He has as much chance of doing so as the same rich 
man would have of producing a good pudding if 
he were given the ingredients and a kitchen to cook 
it in. 

“No, the business of producing a newspaper 
requires a type of mind which is very rare indeed 
You must be ready to put your whole heart and 
soul, your stomach, your liver, your whole anatomy 
into a task which will appear most of the time to be 
dangerously stimulating and on occasion positively 
revolting. ‘Millionaires and their Newspapers’— 
Humbug and Ignorance. 

“But my share in the work is done. I am like a 
shipbuilder who has built a ship but will not be her 
captain. As the vessel glides down the slipway he 
says ‘Farewell’. He has made the ship as stout and 
staunch, as clean-run and swift as he can, but he 
must leave to others the task of navigation. 
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“I planned the Daily Express as the great national 
daily newspaper, but the staff are more competent 
than I am to manage it. 

“I know myself too well to hold any different 
opinion. I can conceive and create but I cannot 
conduct. This has always been my case. I con- 
ceived and created the Canada Cement Company. 
I never should have been competent to manage it, 
and I never tried. I simply handed over my little 
orphan to Mr. Frank Jones, the best business manager 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

“It is not exactly because I am no man of detail. 
In one sense] am. To create any sound concern— 
business or newspaper—you must have a profound 
knowledge of detail, or your general conceptions 
about it will all be wrong. But I am not a man of 
repetitive detail. I cannot go through the same 
motions of detail with slight alterations or improve- 
ments every day. It is a talent denied me. So on 
the very last day of the month of November, 1927, 
I said ‘Good-bye’ to the Daily Express office for 
ever. 

“I had a special room of my own constructed 
right on the roof of the Dazly Express building. It 
was a very large, rather bare room, furnished with 
a few chairs, a table and a dining-table, but with 
the walls well lined with bookshelves full of books. 
Its windows look out to all the four quarters of heaven 
—over an ocean of chimney pots—to Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s, to the Tower of London, to 
the innumerable city spires of Wren. 

“That was my workroom where I consulted with 
my staff. But one day I began to feel the created 
organism move by itself, and I knew it was time tc 


go. 
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“On that November evening the Managing 
Director came out with me from that room, locked 
the door behind me, and took away the key. The 
act was symbolic. For never since has he allowed 
that vast room to be used for any other purpose. 
The tables and the chairs have gone and the books 
have followed them. 

“The room must be bare and dreary—a waste of 
space, inhabited only by the ghost of my past self. 
Yet I am pleased with the idea of that emptiness 
because it signifies the wish of my old colleagues 
that I should return. I never shall go back, but I 
am glad to think that my colleagues of the past 
would give me a welcome.” 

A little later, in June, 1930, a formal statement 
is issued: ‘‘Lord Beaverbrook has made a gift of 
his controlling share interest in the London Express 
Newspaper Company to and for the benefit of his 
elder son, William Maxwell Aitken.” 

Such a statement, however, must be accepted 
merely at its face value. The only difference is that 
he still continues to direct and inspire the Express 
group, not from his big room in the office, but from 
Stornoway House, or Leatherhead, or wherever he 
may be at the end of a convenient telephone wire. 

Only death will remove that guiding hand. For 
the Express group is his life blood. As long as he 
remains a politician, which will be always, he will 
continue as a journalist for the same reason that 
first prompted him to leave Westminster for Fleet 
Street. 

“In politics I am bound—for no man can really 
be a politician without submitting to the necessary 
trammels of party. In the Press, on the contrary, 
I am free and can work from the outside. And my 
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belief is that parties in this country can only be induced 
to support the Imperial cause by external influences, 
like the pressure of popular opinion. 

HM ‘Inside the Conservative party, whether as poli- 
tician or journalist, I should be prohibited from appeal- 
ing to popular opinion against the decision of my 
leaders.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
Empire Free Trade 


NVARIABLY the human drama runs the same 

course. The life of the average man is made up 
of three phases; youthful preparation, a middle 
age of realization, into which is crowded intensive 
activity, that, like a light, fades and grows dim in 
the relaxation of the closing years. 

Fortunate indeed is the individual who, like 
Beaverbrook, still in the maturity of his powers, but 
with age approaching, a warning shape through the 
shadows, can begin life all over again. 

For indeed it is the personal element that now 
draws and holds the attention in the train of events 
which he is about to set in motion. Millionaire at 
thirty, by thirty-seven a peer of the realm, fifty 
years of age is to see him embark upon yet another 
great adventure. 

He launches the Empire Free Trade campaign. 

It happens after the following manner. In the 
General Election of 1929, Baldwin suffers a grave 
defeat. The Daily Express, discussing the election, 
deplores the fact that “the Empire was hardly men- 
tioned by one of three contending parties, or if 
mentioned, it was merely mumbled’’. 

This proves too much for Gwynne, of the Morning 
Post, who retorts—and rightly : “If all the contending 
parties hardly mentioned the Empire during the 
election, who aided and abetted them more than 
Lord Beaverbrook himself? He was thinking about 
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railway wagons, not about an economic policy for 
the Empire. 

“We do not doubt that to-day he feels his position 
acutely ; and those who know his zeal for the Empire 
would be ready enough to forgive his aberration. 
But what they find it difficult to endure patiently 
is his presuming to rebuke those whom he did not 
only lead into temptation, but positively forced into 
sin. That, if we may use a colloquialism, is ‘a bit 
thick’.”’ 

The barbed dart goes home. Beaverbrook replies 
with an article in the Sunday Express that is entitled, 
**Who is for the Empire ?”? A complete apologia, this 
declaration is to the following effect : 

“Who is for the Empire? The answer is all men 
and no one. For while all are ready to register the 
sentiment of goodwill towards the Empire, the 
practical side of Imperial development has been 
forgotten. The Empire, with all its vast potentialities 
is there, but no one will come forward to try and 
organize it into a fiscal union. 

“We have let slip so many opportunities in this 
direction and the last and greatest at the time of 
the War. 

‘“‘Why ? Because we are like the Muckrakers 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress. We are so busy raking in 
trifles out of the dirt at our feet that we cannot look 
up and see the golden crown suspended above. 

“The politicians lead the way. They yield pre- 
cedence on every occasion to domestic issues over 
imperial questions. Either they are so lacking in 
imagination that they think it is the right order of 
importance, or they sin deliberately against the 
right of their own personal convictions. 

“Of the two types there is more to be said for the 
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honest Little Englander than for the man who 
believes in the ideal necessity of the Imperial Union, 
but will stake neither his own nor his party’s fortunes 
on such a venture. Such men sit balancing elaborate 
calculations of electoral advantage, not realizing that 
by such methods inspiration fails, the moral strength 
that alone gives a promise of victory oozes away and 
the cleverer the calculation the more certain the 
defeat. But the fact remains. The politicians, either 
from ignorance or fear, turn away from the vast 
conception of an Empire bound together in a single 
fiscal unit. 

“If I have put the politician first in the order of 
those to be blamed for the general indifference to 
the Empire we have displayed in late years, it is 
because any man who enters politics makes a public 
claim to special knowledge or virtue in dealing with 
national affairs. 

“Actually, of course, most of us are to blame for 
some failure either of heart or head in dealing with 
the Empire. 

‘How many men are there who accept the full 
doctrine of Imperial Fiscal Union in their private 
minds, but who cannot be bothered to take any steps 
towards its fulfilment? They treat the Empire 
as men deal with some tremendous dogma of a creed 
—giving to it a cold, intellectual acceptance with 
the suppressed determination that it shall not alter 
the details of their way of living in any particular. 
So the cares and contrivances of everyday life over- 
whelm and smother the urge to practical action based 
on an essential conviction. 

‘In my own case first of all. And I am the more 
to be blamed because, coming from the outer Dominions 
and gaining in the course of life a knowledge of the 
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circumstances and necessities of Great Britain, and 
having further obtained through politics and journalism 
an opportunity to make my opinions heard. I have 
too often let my attention and efforts be utterly 
distracted from the cause of Empire. 

“It is true that I have never gone back either in 
public utterance or in private conviction on the 
cause of Imperial Fiscal Union. 

‘During the last election campaign I concentrated 
on railway traffic reform as a means of relieving 
unemployment, an essential, too, if England is to 
maintain her industrial supremacy. I xnow full 
well that fiscal union of the Empire offers a better 
remedy for unemployment in Great Britain. 

“But neglect or refusal to force the issue at the 
last election is not made better or worse by the 
successful campaign for a much-needed reform of 
railway trucks. 

‘And the last ten years I have taken no adequate 
steps to forward the idea of Imperial Fiscal Union, 
but have concerned myself too much with questions 
of net sales and circulation, treating the great news- 
paper I have helped to build up as though it were 
an object in itself, and not as an additional means 
of helping to consummate the practical union of the 
peoples who make up the British Empire. 

“So I stand in the dock together with all those 
I indict. We all alike need a conversion to make us 
subordinate everything to one vast general con- 
ception of policy.” 

Hard on the heels of this manifestation comes a 
considered declaration of policy. “A New Project 
of Empire,” it is explained, is not Tariff Reform. 
It is not Imperial Preference. It is simply—Free 
Trade within the Empire. 
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“The immense response,” writes Beaverbrook, 
“I have received to my suggestion of a minority 
movement to press forward the claims of a new 
Empire policy shows that there exists in this country 
a great number of men and women who are ready 
to come forward in the cause of an Imperial Fiscal 
Union. They clearly believe in one great object— 
the union of all parties of the Empire for common 
fiscal, financial, manufacturing and productive enter- 
prise. 

“I am quite clear as to the lines on which such 
a movement should proceed : 

“‘t, It should be independent of party poli- 
tics. 

“2. It should give allegiance to no party, but 
would pursue its own object, without caring a bit 
whether its crusade suited the convenience of parties 
or not. 

“3. It should take advantage of any offer 
towards forwarding the cause which any party— 
Conservative, Liberal, or Socialist—would give it. 
Its motto would be, ‘In so far as you give me Empire, 
I will give you support.’ 

“But the crusader had better not depend too 
much in party as far as the Empire is concerned. 
The Liberals seem to be hopelessly tied to the old 
Cobdenite doctrines, which regarded the Empire as 
an encumbrance and the Dear Loaf as the last hope 
of a winning cry for a party in extremis. Mr. Lloyd 
George has on occasion taken a wider view of this 
matter, but when it comes to the Empire he is not 
master in his own house. 

“There is an Imperialist and Tariff Reform wing 
in the Socialists. It draws its inspiration from touring 
the Dominions and talking to men of vision there. 
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Presently it will be a formidable force, but its time 
is not yet. 

“The Tories have always claimed for themselves 
the title of the Imperialist party. 

“They never developed a policy of Free Trade 
within the Empire. They did adopt, many years 
ago, a policy of tariffs in Great Britain which rebates 
in favour of the Empire. But the only possible 
advantage that Britain could give to the immense 
producing Dominions necessitated a tax on wheat 
and meat, with a rebate in their favour. It was on 
this basis that the Conservatives took up the cause 
of Empire. 

“Actually they have betrayed that cause at every 
election since they took up the policy of Imperial 
Preference. They have done this, not through bad 
intention, for the Conservatives believe in the Empire 
In a genuine sense which no other party does, but 
through moral weakness and electoral fears. 

“As a consequence Tariff Reform and Imperial 
Preference have never had a fair representation to 
the electorate. 

“‘r, In the election of 1910 half the Conservative 
party was, under the inspiration of its leader, apolo- 
gizing to the electorate for the Food Tax proposals. 

“a. The Conservatives wiped the policy of 
Imperial Preference off their programme in 1911, 
just when the Liberal Government was beginning 
to collapse into ruin. 

‘“*g, When the magnificent rally of the Dominions 
in the War had made the carrying of such a programme 
so easy as to be inevitable in 1919, the Conservatives 
allowed the Free Trade prejudices of their Liberal 
partners in the Coalition to sidetrack them and to 
miss the great opportunity for Imperial Union. 
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*“4. When Mr. Baldwin, now clear of all Liberal 
entanglements, went to thé country in 1923, he 
deliberately expunged Imperial Preference from the 
Conservative programme. He fought on an insular 
‘policy of protection for manufacturers in England. 
He was badly beaten, as he deserved to be. 

“5. In 1924, and again in 1929, Mr. Baldwin 
rejected the Empire and accepted instead the well- 
worn fiscal policy of the Cobdenites in the Con- 
servative party. 

“‘No General Election has ever been fought squarely 
on the issue of the Empire, which the real Imperialist 
would present to the British electorate. 

“That policy is quite simple. It involves Free 
Trade. But Free Trade would be confined to the 
Empire. The tariff barriers between Britain and the 
Dominions would be knocked down. The barriers 
against the rest of the world would be raised up. 

“It involves a tax on foreign wheat and meat, 
with free entry for British wheat and meat at all 
ports in the Empire. Canadians and Australians will 
gain an advantage, with a corresponding opportunity 
to British farmers. 

‘The British manufacturer will also get the right 
of entering the Dominion, the colony and the pro- 
tectorate free from Customs tax, while the foreigner 
will pay for the privilege. 

‘‘We present to our opponents the cry of Dear 
Food and the Small Loaf. In fact, we should welcome 
the reproduction of this antiquated bogey. Contrary 
to the established Free Trade belief, this cry was 
never an election winner in any great industrial 
centre when it was faced bodily as part of an Imperial 
policy. 

“Men care more for steady employment at high 
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wages, which the Empire policy offers, than a cheap 
loaf and no work and no money to buy it with. 

“The true Imperialist Crusader would welcome a 
direct contest in the constituencies on this issue. 
He will fight for this policy to the last without fore- 
thought or afterthought. He will not think of any 
effect which his action may have on any particular 
party. He will think only of the cause. 

“‘He will preach the doctrine in season and out of 
season ; trust the people to give a sound and righteous 
verdict on this issue, and so restore to Britain as part 
of the British Empire the prosperity which was her 
heritage and give her the industrial primacy of the 
world.” 

Again, a day or so later, he continues in the same 
strain in regard to what he considers to be the general 
misunderstanding of this new movement. 

“Let it be admitted frankly that the aims of 
Joseph Chamberlain, as well as his mighty spirit 
and vision have inspired the new crusade. That 1s 
true. But the policy is not that of the great Tariff 
Reformer any more than the conditions of to-day 
are the conditions of twenty-five years ago. 

““Mr. Chamberlain sought to impose a tax on all 
foodstuffs with a preferential rebate to the Dominions. 

‘The Imperial Crusaders are fighting for a Cus- 
toms Union throughout the Empire where there is 
neither tax nor rebate, but absolutely free trade 
among all the countries under the British flag... . 

“I am merely the servant of a cause which holds 
promise for the British people that he who espouses 
it can hope for no greater honour than the privilege 
of playing a part in the early critical days of its 
formation. The difficulties of bringing about an 
Empire consolidation will strain the sinews of states- 
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manship, but the history of Great Britain is its own 
assurance that the occasion will produce the men. 
In this case America also supplies a powerful inspira- 
tion. 

“Several years after the War of Independence, 
when the Union of the American States was brought 
about, there was frenzied opposition on every hand. 
Many of the thirteen separate States had existing 
Customs barriers raised against each other, and 
sectional feeling ran high. For instance, the State of 
New York actually prohibited the importation of 
farm produce from the State of New Jersey. 

“The problem of communications seemed insur- 
mountable. In actual point of time, measured by 
the travelling facilities of then and now, Massachusetts 
was as far from Virginia as the most distant outpost 
of the Empire is from London in these days. New 
York was separated by thirteen days of travel from 
Boston, the capital of the State of Massachusetts. 

“Yet Madison and Hamilton, the two men who 
achieved immortality by their own efforts for the 
Union, overcame every difficulty. Hamilton was 
defeated in his own State of New York—but he 
fought on for the cause which he knew would prevail 
—and which did prevail. 

“The Empire Crusaders believe that neither 
Hamiltons nor Madisons will be lacking to achieve 
the same result with the component parts of the 
Empire.” 


CHAPTER XXXV 
The Campatgn Opens 


HE battle for Empire Free Trade runs the course 

of every new political movement in this country 
—Home Rule, Social and Electoral Reform. The 
first wave of enthusiasm carries it to success. But the 
forces of reaction have time to mobilize, and then 
follow a series of damaging reverses, until now it 
hovers on that penultimatc stage, which history 
shows is the precursor of certain victory. 

The response that he receives is beyond even what 
Beaverbrook himself has anticipated. Letters pour 
in from men and women of all classes all over the 
country. About this new movement there is some- 
thing of the fervour of a religious revival. 

The “Imperial Crusaders”, as at first they are 
styled, join hands with Rothermere in forming the 
United Empire League. Within a few months 
membership reaches 250,000, while voluntary sub- 
scriptions amount to over £100,000. 

It soon becomes apparent, however, that they are 
to meet with opposition from the Conservative Party. 
Sir John Ferguson at the Twickenham by-election 
openly espouses the policy. Central Office disowns 
him, despite which he is elected. 

As a result, overtures are made for peace. A 
meeting is arranged at the latter’s house between 
Beaverbrook and Baldwin. It fails, and the gap 
between the two men widens. 

Again a meeting is arranged. This time Baldwin 
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proposes that Empire Free Trade shall be submitted 
to the country at two successive General Elections. 
No mention is to be made of food taxes at the outset, 
but if the Conservatives are elected, they will then 
dissolve and go to the country on this issue. 

This Beaverbrook counters with the suggestion that 
one General Election be followed by a referendum, 
which proposal Baldwin accepts. The official Con- 
servatives are anxious that the announcement shall 
not be interpreted by the public as a victory for the 
United Empire Party. So it is arranged that Bald- 
win shall first make the fact public at a meeting a few 
days later of the Conservative Party. 

Beaverbrook arranges for a Press Association 
verbatim report of the speech. The messenger 
arrives with the first sheets of the report. He snatches 
them from him. 

Baldwin is still on his legs. “But as I read the 
report and as fresh instalments of the speech reached 
me every few minutes, my spirits soared. Hus words 
were completely satisfactory to me, and I felt that 
at last we could move forward to victory with united 
ranks. 

“IT called up Lord Rothermere, who was sitting 
in a room in his hotel just across the park from me. 
and reading a replica of the Press Association report 
that I had in my hands. I asked him what he 
thought, and rejoiced to hear that his opinion was the 
same as mine and that he found Mr. Baldwin’s state- 
ment completely satisfactory. 

‘“‘Then came a welcome surprise. Barely had I 
hung up my telephone receiver when the door of my 
room was flung open and in stalked Winston Churchill, 
a man whom formerly I had been accustomed to see 
very frequently, but who had not been near me 
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since the crisis first developed. He was full of friend- 
liness, and we had a cheerful conversation, during 
which he told me how happy he was that we should 
now be able to work once more together in a common 
cause. 

“I then called Mr. Baldwin on the telephone and 
thanked him for his whole-hearted and generous 
advocating of our policy. 

‘Lord Rothermere and I carried out our bargain 
with Mr. Baldwin, and in all the papers over which 
we had control the speech and the Referendum were 
treated in a manner which eliminated entirely any 
indication of a victory for the United Empire Party 
or suggestion of a triumph for Press dictation. Mr. 
Baldwin himself recognized the fairness of our action 
at this time from his own point of view.” 

Conciliation further is precipitated by the break- 
up of the United Empire League. The latter is 
inevitable. Rothermere wants to bring within the 
scope of the original agreement his own policy with 
regard to India, whereas the single issue in which 
Beaverbrook is interested is Empire Free Trade. 
The League machinery remains in the hands of the 
former, the latter gets the subscriptions, which by 
now amount to £150,000, and which are shortly 
returned to the subscribers. 

The truce, however, is short lived. Lord Salis- 
bury, Conservative leader in the House of Lords, in 
a letter to The Times, openly attacks the Empire Free 
‘Traders. 

Despite the understanding that all literature 
issued bearing on Empire Free Trade shall first be 
shown to Beaverbrook, the Conservative Central 
Office publishes a pamphlet in which the policy is 
almost ignored. The proposed Referendum is only 
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mentioned as a possible measure “if the Dominions ask 
us to help them by putting taxes on foreign foodstuffs”’. 

Baldwin himself, speaking at a monster open-air 
meeting, declares that Britain is predominantly urban 
and will not vote for a policy that will enable agri- 
culture to prosper by means of higher prices. Pro- 
tection of agriculture is impossible. “We have to 
rule it right out,” he says. ‘‘It would be madness at 
the present time.”’ 

To such remarks there can be but one interpreta- 
tion. The compromise between the two men no 
longer exists ; a fact of which Beaverbrook is well 
aware when he declares that he will demand an 
emergency conference of the National Union of 
Conservatives. 

It is Baldwin, however, who calls the conference— 
of members and candidates—at the Caxton Hall. 
Beaverbrook the night before issues the following 
appeal : 

‘‘Now, in the midst of the campaign, to save the 
soul of the Conservative Party from atrophy, I desire 
to issue one final appeal to my friends and supporters 
among the members and candidates who are to meet 
Mr. Baldwin at the Caxton Hall to-morrow. I ask 
them to make no defence for me. No matter what 
charges may be brought against me, there is at stake 
something more important than anyone’s opinions 
of my actions or of my conduct. That is all. I can 
do no more than wish my friends and supporters the 
best of luck and that success in their efforts which the 
justice of their cause assures them.” 

But the result of that meeting is a foregone con- 
clusion. Assured of a majority beforehand, Baldwin 
proceeds to attack Rothermere and Beaverbrook alike 
in the most contemptuous language. 
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*“*{ stand where I did,”’ declares Baldwin. ‘‘I have 
been very busy working for the party, making speeches 
all over the country. While I have been away a 
good many have been at work ‘queering the pitch’. 
I can use that expression to you as I can the expres- 
sion ‘playing the game’. 

“I cannot use it to that section of the Press, 
because those words would convey no meaning to 
them. It is apropos of the present situation that I 
must say a few words to you on the gravity of the 
national situation. The British Press, take it as a 
whole, is the best, the fairest and the cleanest Press 
in the world. But there are exceptions. 

‘“‘Now Lord Beaverbrook has appealed to-day in 
the papers to avoid personalities. If calling names 
be personalities, I am not going to indulge in them, 
and I shall say no more than is necessary for my 
purpose ; but to anyone with the slightest sense of 
humour, could there be anyone more comical than 
his lordship ? When you think of his papers during 
the last seven years and up to a week ago, when you 
think that even members of the Carlton Club have 
written for payment and worked and done all they 
can to destroy my position, and, with me, the party, 
to talk about avoiding personalities will not deceive 
a soul. 

‘‘Now this is what I want to say. This is no 
personal question ; it is no party question ; it is a 
national question. 

“It is true that I have been singled out and our 
party has been singled out for the attentions of a 
certain portion of the Press ; but it might just as well 
have been the Labour Party or the Liberal Party ; 
and in this struggle there is not a decent man or woman 
in the country, to whatever party they belong, who 
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is not with us in spirit to-day in what I am going 
to say. 

“There is nothing more curious in modern evolu- 
tion than the effect of an enormous fortune rapidly 
made, and the control of newspapers of your own. 
The three most striking cases are Mr. Hearst in 
America, Lord Rothermere in England and Lord 
Beaverbrook. It seems to destroy the balance—the 
power of being able to suppress everything that a 
man says that you do not like, the power of attacking 
all the time without there being any possibility of 
being hit back ; it goes to the head like wine, and 
you find in all these cases attempts have been made 
outside the province of journalism to dictate, to 
domincer, to blackmail. Now Ict me remind you. 
I will give you one or two instances, because time is 
short. Mr. Hearst has tried for years to dominate 
American politics. He has failed every time.” 

The fight is on. Empire Free Trade is launched 
with a glorious victory, that is followed by two 
successive defeats, in which honours are easy. 

West Fulham by-election of May, 1930, provides 
the testing ground. Sir Qyril Cobb, the Conserva- 
tive candidate, comes out for the Empire Free Trade 
programme and captures the seat from Labour. 
The following month at a by-election at Shettle- 
stone, the Crusade candidate fails, but succeeds in 
reducing a Socialist majority from 6,724 to 396. 

The same thing happens at North Norfolk. There 
the Socialist candidate 1s Lady Noel Buxton, whose 
family has very stong local associations. T..4. Cook, 
the Conservative Empire Free Trade candidate, 
succeeds in greatly reducing her majority. 

The venue of battle changes to the Imperial 
Conference in London. Mr. Bennett. the Prime 
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Minister of Canada, in an historic speech, declares : 
“T offer to the Mother Country and to all the other 
parts of the Empire a preference in the Canadian 
market in exchange for a like preference in theirs, 
based on the addition of a ten per cent increase in 
prevailing general tariffs or upon tariffs yet to be 
created.” 

In reply to this offer, Baldwin within a few hours 
issues a statement of general support. But some 
days later he changes his mind. He makes a formal 
statement of policy in which he definitely rejects a 
tariff on foreign wheat, “‘because no tariff which we 
could recommend would be sufficient in itself to 
solve the problem of the wheat producer in this 
country’. 

Instead he suggests a guaranteed price for home- 
grown wheat with a provision that a definite propor- 
tion of flour used in British-baked bread should be 
from home-grown grain. 

This Beaverbrook regards as a reiterated challenge. 
‘Mr. Baldwin,” he writes, “‘still shrinks from the 
acid test. He will resort to any shift, any subterfuge, 
rather than run what he considers to be the risk of 
proposing duties on foreign foodstuffs. 

‘His successive attempts to find a policy remind 
me of the chorus of a third-rate revue. His evasions 
reappear in different scenes and in new dresses, and 
every time they dance with renewed and despairing 
vigour. But it is the same old jig. Mr. Baldwin has 
had his chance often enough, and has always missed 
it. Let us concern ourselves no more with Mr. 
Baldwin : I do not mean to do so.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
South Paddington 


E may contend that he will not concern himself 

any more with Baldwin, but that cannot be 

avoided. Circumstances are too strong. Within a 
very few weeks they are crossing swords again. 

That Rupert of a departed age finds behind his 
standard every die-hard and last-ditcher of West- 
minster. 

A by-election takes place in South Paddington. 
Sir Herbert Lidiard, the Conservative candidate, at 
first agrees in regard to the Empire Free Trade 
policy ; then, under pressure from the Central Office, 
turns it down. Beaverbrook retorts by putting up 
an independent candidate, Vice-Admiral Taylor, and 
forthwith flings himself into the battle. 

“The difference between Mr. Baldwin and the 
Empire Crusaders,”’ he declares in the opening speech 
of the campaign, “‘is this: Mr. Baldwin says that the 
acceptance of the Dominion Prime Ministers does 
not involve duties on foreign foodstuffs. We say that 
it does, and that, in substituting the quota, Mr. 
Baldwin has gone back on his original acceptance of 
the offer. 

“There is a simple way out of this difficulty. 
To-night I am prepared to make an offer to Mr. 
Baldwin. This offer will give him an opportunity of 
restoring unity to the Conservative Party and of 
closing the divisions in its ranks. 

“On behalf of the Empire Crusade I accept the 
offer of the Dominion Prime Ministers in exactly the 
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same terms as Mr. Baldwin’s original acceptance. I 
am prepared to leave the interpretation of that offer 
to the Dominion Prime Ministers themselves. Will 
Mr. Baldwin do the same? 

‘‘And, of course, there is not the remotest doubt 
about the meaning of the offer of these Dominion 
Prime Ministers. They want duties on foreign 
foodstuffs. They hate quotas. We want duties on 
foreign foodstuffs and no quotas or import boards or 
other measures of Socialism.”’ 

It is a situation after Baldwin’s own heart. If it is 
to be a battle of dialectics, so much to the good. He 
wastes no time in accepting the challenge, and he 
writes to Beaverbrook : 

‘I have read the offer which you have made to 
me in your speech at South Paddington yesterday. 

‘“May I remind you that in February last you 
declared categorically that if I returned to Downing 
Street with free hands, frec to carry out the Imperial 
policy in which a large majority of the Conservative 
party believed, you would welcome my return. You 
added : ‘Let Mr. Baldwin withdraw the pledge in 
regard to food taxes which drove me out, withdraw 
it and I will go back.’ 

“In the recent statement of policy which I issued, 
I declared categorically that in our negotiations with 
the Dominions with the object of developing Empire 
Economic Unity, no mcthod which offered a favour- 
able prospect of achieving our purpose ought to be 
ruled out beforehand. 

‘Those words can bear only one meaning, and that 
is that the Conservative Party should be free to 
negotiate with the Dominions on an_ unrestricted 
basis, free to adopt any methods, whether it be 
tariffs on foreign foodstuffs or any other plan which 
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would seem to us and to the Dominion representa- 
tives to be best calculated to achieve our object. 

“I indicated in regard to wheat that the Quota 
System, as the result of our detailed and elaborate 
investigations, seemed to be the method best calcu- 
lated to achieve our purpose, and one of the reasons 
which I gave was that it would provide us with a 
more effective weapon than tariffs to help the home 
farmer and to deal with the dumping of Russian 
wheat. 

“IT also stated what is an ascertained fact, that 
this system could be worked through the ordinary 
trade channels, and would not, therefore, result in 
hordes of officials or interference with trade. It has, 
in fact, received the warm approval of the milling 
trade, which would have to work it. 

‘“‘At the same time I made it clear that I would 
rule nothing out. If the Dominion representatives, 
On examining our quota system, find that there are 
any objections which prevent them from adopting 
it, we are ready to discuss any other scheme that may 
be put up. 

“It is, however, for the Dominion representatives, 
in the first instance, to decide whether they regard 
the quota systein as a practical expedient calculated 
to give the wheat-growers the guaranteed market 
which they desire. 

‘“‘As regards the offer which you made to me 
yesterday when you asked whether I would leave the 
interpretation of Mr. Bennett’s offer to the Dominion 
Prime Ministers themselves, I can only say that it 
would be impossible for the leader of a party in this 
country, which may soon come into power, to dele- 
gate to the Dominions the decision in regard to 
matters which involve domestic taxation. 
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““A matter of this kind must be decided by the 
Government of this country, which would neces- 
sarily have to consult the Dominions in forming its 
policy. 

““My one desire is that the Conservative Party 
should be returned to power as soon as possible, in 
order that there be no delay in embarking on these 
negotiations. 

‘Furthermore, I take this opportunity of declaring 
on behalf of the Conservative Party that if we are in 
office we will gladly accept Mr. Bennett’s proposal 
that we should attend another conference at Ottawa 
next year, subject to the concurrence of the other 
Dominion Governments, in order that definite plans 
for giving effect to the principle of Empire Economic 
Unity may be worked out in co-operation with 
them. 

“You will see from what I have said that I am 
asking the country to give me a completely free hand 
to discuss with the Dominions all the alternative 
methods, including taxes on foreign foodstuffs, by 
which our common object may be achieved, and I 
ask you whether you are prepared in these circum- 
stances to stand by your declaration which you made 
a few months ago.” 

Beaverbrook, however, now with experience of 
such tactics, thinks this proposal over carefully, and 
rejects it. 

“There is,’ he says, “some talk of a quarrel 
between Mr. Baldwin and myself. Now let me tell 
you that there is nothing which is a more constant 
source of regret to me than there should be a differ- 
ence between us. 

‘“We have the same end in view, as Mr. Baldwin 
has often said. He believes in the future of the 
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Empire as much as I do. But we differ, and, alas ! 
fatally, regarding the path by which we ought to 
approach that future. He 1s afraid to tread our 
path ; we know that his leads nowhere. 

“Believe me, I appreciate the circumstances 
which have made him timid, and I sympathize with 
him in his difficulties. When he makes an approach 
to me, as he has done recently, I scan it anxiously 
in the hope that I shall be able to meet him half-way. 
But the result is always the same. 

**Mr. Baldwin now writes me that he proposes to 
ask the country at the next General Election to send 
him back to Downing Street with a free hand to 
negotiate with the Dominions for the attainment of 
what we call Empire Free Trade, or, in the expres- 
sion of his own choice, for Empire Economic Unity. 

“By the free hand I understand him to mean that 
he may, or may not, impose duties on foreign food- 
stuffs, as future circumstances may dictate, and if his 
present policy of the quota system should be rejected 
by the Dominions. In his letter he asks for our 
support. 

““We reject this proposal. It would postpone to an 
uncertain future the policy which we believe to be the 
only method of attaining our ends. 

‘“‘We want a positive policy here and now. 

‘We want the policy of Empire Free Trade based 
on the imposition of duties on imported foreign 
foodstuffs. 

“This is what we have always asked for. This is 
what the Dominions now offer. This, too, is what 
many of the Crown Colonies, in resolutions passed by 
their chambers of commerce and other such bodies, 
urgently require. And especially we insist that the 
measure of safeguarding which he is desirous of 
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affording to the manufacturing industry of this coun- 
try shall be extended also to her agricultural industry. 

“Mr. Baldwin also tells us that he will not be able 
to develop his policy or to indicate which of the 
various possibilities he will choose until after his 
hypothetical Imperial Conference at Ottawa. 

“We tell him that the country will not wait for 
that. We tell him also that the Dominions do not 
wish our policy to depend on theirs. 

“We hold that the initiative in Imperial affairs 
belongs here in London. We want that initiative to 
be taken now. We have shown how to do it. We 
do not accept any other way. 

‘For my own part I desire to see unity in the 
Conservative Party, and next to that I most desire to 
be able to retire into private life. 

“On the other hand, there is no obligation I will 
not undertake, no burden my shoulders shall not 
bear, if I can thereby contribute to the realization of 
my great aim. But I will not, I cannot, make any 
sacrifice for any lesser or divergent end, now, when 
victory 1s at hand.” 

Another meeting of the Conservative party 1s 
called by Baldwin. Beaverbrook, who is present, 1s 
invited on to the platform, amid a hostile demonstra- 
tion against his Press activities. He refuses to make 
a statement, but says : “I am not concerned to defend 
the Press in this assembly at this time.”’ Baldwin 
gets his vote of confidence. 

But the following day is another story. South 
Paddington, that traditional Conservative seat, turns 
faithless and returns the rebel. Admiral Taylor is 
elected by a majority of 941. 

Beaverbrook’s comment is terse and to the point : 
‘“‘And we go marching on.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
A Voice that Makes History 


HERE seems to be no end to his energy. His 
enthusiasm bubbles over, like lava at the mouth 
of a volcano. Seemingly he is indefatigable. 

Well may he say with the monarch of history, 
“The State, it is 1.2’. Without him there would be 
no State, certainly no Empire Free Trade movement. 
Of it, he is the head and the corner-stone, the general 
and the corporal, the alpha and the omega. 

He is maid of all work, ready and willing, if need 
be, to take recalcitrant voters to the polling-booth in 
his car. At the same time his is the master mind 
behind the movement, the field-marshal who directs 
operations. Above all, he is the mouthpiece, who 
speaks with an anything but small, and most 
decidedly not still, voice. 

Dr. Ethel Bentham dies, and there is a by-election 
at East Islington. Beaverbrook descends on the 
constituency like an avenging angel. Organizing, 
prompting, speaking in halls and at street corners ; 
soon the whole place is in an uproar, and no less the 
Conservative leaders. 

Lord Hailsham, a former Lord Chancellor, is so 
incensed, that he characterizes him publicly as “‘a 
mad dog’’. Despite this brilliant shaft of wit, Briga- 
dier-General Critchley, the Empire Free Trade 
candidate, gets over eleven hundred more votes than 
the official Conservative. 

The latter party becomes more and more 
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perturbed. But they are soon to have their revenge, 
played into their hands by a cruel trick of fate. 

A by-election occurs in the St. George’s division 
of Westminster. Rothermere and Beaverbrook are 
now again united. They are still contemplating 
what candidate they shall nominate, when there is 
an unexpected development. 

Sir Ernest Petter offers his services to Lord 
Rothermere. Realizing the folly of putting up 
another, they examine him as to his views on Empire 
Free Trade and, finding him in agreement, accept 
him as their own candidate. 

Sir Ernest Petter is a worthy man, in business 
circles in the West Country he is greatly distin- 
guished. But as a political candidate, he is—well, 
not quite so distinguished. At least, apparently, so 
think the voters of St. George’s, who elect his oppo- 
nent, Duff-Cooper, the official Conservative, by a 
handsome majority. 

St. George’s proves a shattering blow to the Empire 
Free Trade campaign. 

Beaverbrook is a tower of strength to the move- 
ment in every department. But there is one in which 
he excels. That is the platform. 

Five years ago—he has admitted the fact often 
and in public—he was an excrutiatingly bad speaker, 
He had, however, one saving gift—sincerity. This 
sincerity works marvels, triumphs over every obstacle, 
until to-day he is the only political speaker in the 
country who can pack a meeting. 

Because he has made an art of public speaking. 
To hear him handle a heckler, for instance, is an 
education in itself. 

At a recent protest meeting he was dealing with 
the bank directors’ refusal to restore pay cuts, when 
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a heckler shouted, “Give them time.”? Beaverbrook 
looked at the man and remarked drily : “I wonder what 
the interrupter means by saying ‘Give them time’?”’ 

He infuses the dry bones of politics with life and 
colour. His arguments are spiced with variety ; he 
is never at a loss for the right phrase, the apt analogy. 

The Cabinet he describes as “glittering Birds of 
Paradise sitting on the front bench at Westminster’”’. 

“Ride to win the race,’ he advises a meeting, 
“and let Mr. Baldwin be the jockey.”’ But his jesting 
words cloak a threat. For he goes on: “I am in 
favour of using the whip on the Conservative Party, 
if we have to do it. I am in favour of holding up the 
Carrot, too.” 

He is a master of word pictures. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with a budget surplus to distribute 
he describes as Santa Claus. There are the unem- 
ployed, the civil servants, the army, the navy, the 
judges all gathered round like children waiting their 
presents from the Christmas tree. 

The real test of a speaker is a hostile audience. 
When he accepts an invitation to go and speak at 
the Independent Labour Party National Summer 
School at Welwyn he finds one thoroughly so. 

Quite frankly, these young fanatics of the Labour 
Summer School are out to roast him. Beaverbrook 
is welcomed with a song specially written by one of 
the students, that is sung to the tune of “My Bonny is 
Over the Water’’. 


Our imports come over the water, 
Our exports go over the sea, 
And so we lose more than we oughter— 
O, why should we let them in free ? 
Empire, Empire, Empire free Tra-ade for me, for me, 
Empire, Empire, Empire Free Trade 1s for me. 
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The personal success that he achieves at this 
meeting may best be judged from the following 
extract from an account that appears in the New 


Leader. 


“The National Chairman, James Maxion, M.P., in 
concluding the discussion, said it was a ¢reat privilege 
to welcome the foremost enemy of Soci:i!ism in Great 
Britain to an I.L.P. summer school. Empire Free 
Trade was an attempt to stabilize Briush Capitalism 
by putting it in a position to face Americ .1n Capitalism 
on the one hand and Russian Sovictism on the other. 

“The view of the I.L.P. was that thc constructive 
alternative was to be found in the party policy of 
Socialism in Our Time. He feared Beaverbrook because 
of his capacity, his resources, and the fact that they 
had in their own ranks people who held theories which 
ran along the same lines as his.” 


Beaverbrook’s analogies in his speeches are diver- 
sified as the contents of the great newspapers which 
he controls. They range from Hollywood to Asop’s 
Fables. Always they suit the subject with style and 
distinction. 

Lord Londonderry, the Air Minister, announces 
in the House of Lords a demand for a larger British 
Air Force. Immediately Mr. Baldwin, his leader, 
in the House of Commons, mects the statement with 
a flat denial. It is a heaven-sent material for the 
ironic Empire Crusader. 

‘Many of us must have seen the film, The Aid, he 
tells his audience. ‘“‘In that film there are two good 
actors—Charlie Chaplin and Jackie Coogan. 

‘Jackie used to go down the street with a pocket 
full of stones. He would throw a stone and break a 
window. Charlie would go walking after with a pane 
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of glass on his shoulder and a piece of putty. He was 
prepared to straighten out the damage. It was a 
great racket, a racket that pleased all. 

“Lord Londonderry, the Air Minister, is Jackie 
Coogan and throws the stone, and along comes Mr. 
Charlie Chaplin Baldwin to fix it up again.” 

Dealing with Ramsay MacDonald’s attempt to 
merge the Conservatives into a National party, he 
lends point to his argument with a fable. 

““Like the fox, isn’t it >—the fox that was a very 
skilled old fox in catching chickens until one night 
the poor fellow got caught in a trap and lost his tail. 

‘So he called all the other foxes together and said, 
‘A tail is no use ; a tail is an encumbrance, let us all 
part with our tails.’ 

‘The other foxes said to him: ‘Ah, my friend, 
that is a very good proposition. Now would you 
mind just turning round while we debate the issue 
among ourselves.” And the wily old fox turned 
round, and the other foxes shouted because he had 
no tail to show. 

‘That is the way with Mr. MacDonald. He has 
got no tail or party, and therefore he says parties 
must be put aside.”’ 

The secret of his success speaks for itself. It is 
not alone the magnetism of Beaverbrook’s person- 
ality, nor the fervour of his sincerity, which some- 
times sweeps an audience like a gust of wind through 
the trees. 

He has developed an entirely new technique. 
There is nothing of the long-winded, woolly-minded 
effusion that more than anything has been responsible 
for the present-day apathy in politics. 

It is the exact opposite to the traditional Oxford 
Union manner of our elder statesmen. Where the 
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latter is pompous and affected, Beaverbrook is clear 
and simple to a degree. 

He speaks a language that the ordinary man-in- 
the-street can understand and appreciate. 

The touchstone of his powers as an orator is the 
effect that he has had in moulding public opinion to 
make the policy of Empire Free Trade the force that 
it has become during the past three years. 

In March, 1931, it seems as if that long-awaited 
victory is at last in sight. A conference is arranged 
with the Conservative leaders. Agreement is reached 
that, at the next General Election the Conservative 
Party shall go to the country on the Empire Free 
Trade programme. 

Yet again, however, fate is to rob him of the prize. 
There occurs the financial crisis of that year. The 
Conservatives go to the country, but as part of a 
National Party. 

The Conservative Central Office, however, gives 
Empire Free Trade its official blessing, and almost 
every Conservative candidate makes the policy the 
first point of his, or her, election address. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
The Campaign Re-opens 


T is not necessary here to tell again the story of the 
dramatic happenings of that 1931 General Elec- 
tion. Sufficient is it to say that the Conservatives 
sweep the country and the party 1s returned to power 
with an unprecedented majority. 

They are accompanied to Westminster, however, 
by a rag, tag and bobtail of other parties, with whom 
they join forces in forming, what is humorously 
termed, a National Government. 

Once in the House the sole object of these throw- 
outs from other parties seems to be to bite the hand 
that fed them. Any measure of a Conservative 
nature is met by the most fierce and bitter opposition, 
and, in particular, Empire Free Trade. 

To this conspiracy it is obvious that the Conserva- 
tive leaders must be a party. Trade treaties with all 
and sundry foreign nations are introduced with the 
deliberate object of making impossible the applica- 
tion of anything in the nature of an Empire policy. 

Ministerial supporters skilfully disseminate propa- 
ganda intended to create the impression that the 
Dominions are interfering with the protection of 
British agriculture. 

By 1933 realization of his object appears to be as 
remote, if not more so, than when the campaign 
first was launched. Beaverbrook decides to resume 
the attack. 

On a Sunday evening late in the autumn of that 
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year he calls a public meeting at the Cambridge 
Theatre. It is an impressive occasion. The theatre 
is packed ; the stage bare except for a table covered 
with a Union Jack. Then through the curtains, to 
a roar of welcome, appears that tense, familiar 
figure. 

He reviews the situation at length. Then he 
sounds a warning note. Hostilities are to be resumed, 
but in a different form. The Empire Free Trade 
movement is to retain its old independence, but, 
instead of working against, it is to work through the 
medium of the Conservatives, acting as the spear-head 
of that party. 

As abruptly as it ceased, the Empire Free Trade 
movement again becomes a force to be reckoned with 
in national life. 

Beaverbrook himself begins a series of big public 
meetings. He is the chief speaker at a rally of bank 
clerks to protest against wage-cuts, and addresses a 
number of farmers’ meetings in all parts of the 
country. When the L.C.C. elections take place, he 
throws himself heart and soul into the fight, directing 
his energies in particular against the co-operative 
movement. 

Negotiations are re-opened with the Conservative 
leaders. A number of private conferences are held, 
but all suffer the same fate. Any hope of reconcilia- 
tion is rendered abortive by Baldwin with his con- 
tinued indecision and timidity. 

At the same time Beaverbrook launches a new 
venture. Premises are taken off Park Lane, where 
F. W. Doidge, his very able lieutenant, starts the 
Empire Crusade Club. 

The object of this Club at first is misunderstood. 
It is not intended as a centre for a mass movement on 
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a national scale. He himself describes it: ““My 
object in establishing the Club is to create a group of 
speakers who can stand before the public. 

““We do not need very many. A handful will do. 
I think it would be better to get good men rather than 
many men. 

“You know the Empire Crusade Club could 
become a powerful influence in politics. But not by 
increase in numbers. Certainly by increase in the 
capacity of its numbers. 

“In fact, you may think about the possibility of 
making membership of the Club very difficult to 
secure. You might decide to admit only after a 
period of probation. You might confine your mem- 
bership to tried men, with definite capacities in 
public life.” 

It is along these lines that the Club develops. 
He succeeds in finding his group of able young speakers 
and now the club awaits the orders that are to launch 
the great campaign. 

During the first half of 1934 Beaverbrook main- 
tains that the whole situation with regard to Empire 
Free Trade has undergone a radical change. The 
case of the opponents of the policy used to be that 
the Dominions would not have it ; now it is, they 
cannot have it. 

For during that period a number of Dominions 
and Crown Colonies have made definite offers of 
co-operation. 

Jamaica makes the first step in the summer of 
1933. In the autumn of the same year a similar 
offer is received from New Zealand, which is fol- 
lowed, a few months later, by a statement by the 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia that, if that 
country cannot have Empire Free Trade, it will be 
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compelled to make agreements with other countries. 

A yet further step is indicated by Australia. 
Even if the barriers against British goods are removed, 
Australia contends that she will not be able to get 
unrestricted entry for her products into Britain. So 
she decides to negotiate with Japan, our greatest 
trade rival. 

More than anything these latter circumstances 
prompt Beaverbrook to the decision that he now 
takes. Whatever happens, the policy of Empire 
Free Trade must be put into operation without 
delay. 

A great and gracious figure, he visualizes Empire 
Free Trade walking through the capitals of the 
Empire, and leading two children by the hand. 
“The two children are called Isolation and High 
Wages.” 

These two are subsidiary to the main policy, but 
spring from it “fas naturally and inevitably as the 
branches of a tree from the trunk’’. 

Splendid Isolation is a bold, determined policy, 
involving a breach with methods of compromise. 
With a few unhappy exceptions, it has been tradi- 
tional of the Conservative Party through the ages. 

Anyhow, “we are not concerned with the past. 
Our eyes must be turned to the future. We must 
resolve not to take part in any European war. 

“‘We must send no more expeditionary forces to 
the Continent under any pretext. Here let us stand 
in our stronghold, with our navy, our army, and our 
air force strong enough to protect the preserves and 
the highways of the Empire. We court no friend 
and we fear no enemy.” 

As to the other policy—that second child of Empire 
Free Trade, all the manufacturing countries of the 
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Empire pay high wages. It is not enough, however, 
to be content with prevailing standards ; impossible 
to shut one’s eyes to the fact that a new cycle of 
prosperity for Britain must be based upon rates of 
pay higher than at present. ‘We must be prepared 
to raise wages and salaries.” 

These are the three cardinal points of his policy : 
Isolation, High Wages, Empire Free Trade. 

More than anything they determine him in the 
direction that he now takes. From now on the Em- 
pire Crusade is to work as an independent entity. It 
is to be a fight to the finish. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
The Man 


HE psychology of man shows him to be a creature 
of great complexity. 

There are as many sides to his nature as there are 
facets to a diamond. The more brilliant, the more 
of a character he is, the number of his personalities 
multiplies accordingly. 

Even a nonentity has several. The man of aver- 
age ability boasts a score or so, while the separate 
individualities of the genius run into hundreds. 

This is certainly true with Beaverbrook. He is 
like a continuously spinning, multicoloured top, of 
which the hues, and the patterns which they create, 
are for ever changing. 

Once, however, one has recovered from the dazzle 
of this kaleidescopic effect, these colours begin to 
sort themselves out into three separate and distinct 
forms. 

They are Beaverbrook the man, Beaverbrook the 
business man, and Beaverbrook the statesman. 

The three are the same person. ‘They live in the 
same house ; they answer to the same name and they 
wear the same collar. 

But there the relationship ends ; not even blood 
ties bind them together. Only once in his life has 
the statesman admitted that there exists such a 
person as the business man. That is to regret that 
absorption with Daily Express sales and circulation 
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made him forget for a time his mission of preaching 
Empire Free Trade. 

It is doubtful if the three individualities are even 
on bowing terms. Only when he gets down from the 
political platform does Beaverbrook the statesman 
become Beaverbrook the business man. And to both 
the man waves a thankful farewell when he steps into 
his car to go down to Cherkley. 

Like a number of other great men in history, he 
is small in stature ; a Puckish figure. Set in a bronze, 
mask-like face are gleaming eyes that suggest unusual 
depths of character, and, in repose, a touch of 
melancholy. 

On the face there is invariably a broad smile, but 
it is the head that is the most striking feature. Out 
of proportion to the size of his body, the dynamic 
force of his mind, like a car with a too-powerful 
engine, seems to be shaking the frail figure to 
bits. 

That mind, which is subtle without being com- 
plex, enables him to grasp quickly all the various 
aspects of a problem. His decisions are invariably 
practical, and he has a simple, direct way of speaking, 
which in conversation becomes almost cross-examina- 
tion. One finds oneself continually bombarded with 
questions, What? How? Why? 

Outstanding is his tremendous vitality. How- 
ever tired, or ill, he may feel, he always seems to have 
fresh reserves of energy to draw upon. 

His average day is like a filing system in which 
every one of his varied interests is tucked away in its 
own watertight compartment. 

A typical morning starts with half-an-hour with 
his financial secretary. Immediately after he sees 
Doidge, his political lieutenant. The manager of one 
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of his various newspapers follows hard on his heels to 
discuss advertising. 

Then, by way of a little relaxation, he has one of 
his editors to see him to discuss policy. So he goes 
on, seeing callers and attending to correspondence 
till 1.30 lunch. At half-past two he starts again, 
with a half-hour break at three o’clock for a rest ; 
then finance, newspapers, politics. Nominally his 
day’s work ends at 8.45, and at nine he takes dinner, 
if he is ready for it. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that he 1s 
unconventional. His favourite attire is a soft collar 
and a tweed suit. The ordinary social round bores 
him to distraction ; instead he prefers to live almost 
the life of a hermit at Stornoway House and his place 
near Leatherhead. 

All the same, he has a great capacity for friend- 
ship. Most of his intimates are members of his own 
staff, as well as whom he enjoys the company of 
young people, and, in particular, of writers and 
artists. 

Ranking in affection almost with Bonar Law was 
his friendship with Arnold Bennett. In an appre- 
ciation at the time of the latter’s death, Beaver- 
brook wrote : “Arnold Bennett was extremely lovable 
and supremely honest. The pleasantness of his 
company outstrips description.”’ 

The first meeting between the two men is typical. 
Bennett tells his wife : “‘I have met a most interesting 
man, Max Aitken. He is clever. He will soon be 
the richest and most powerful man in Britain.”’ 

Beaverbrook says : ““I wanted to meet him because 
I admired his books so much. He came on time, 
according to his life-long habit. 

“He stood up. I asked him to sit down. He 
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said he wouldn’t sit until he had spoken. He 
solemnly took a manuscript from his pocket and read 
out an atttack on me and my politics. 

** *That,’ said Arnold Bennett, ‘is going into the 
newspapers to-morrow.’ 

“I asked him to sit down. He didso. We had 
lunch. We never referred to the newspaper attack 
again. It was not serious, nor was it, in my opinion, 
sensible. But it appeared next day just the same. 

‘By the end of lunch,”’ Beaverbrook goes on, with 
a chuckle, “I saw I had made an impression on him— 
which is exactly what I wanted to do.” 

His personality is very like that of Lloyd George. 
Men who have felt a life-long dislike, on acquaintance 
invariably change their minds and become among 
the most ardent of his admirers. 

There is no doubt that, when he puts himself out, 
there can be no one more attractive. He has 
humour ; his treatment of Low, the cartoonist, is an 
example. Low satirizes him brutally in his draw- 
ings. The more brutal he becomes, the more 
Beaverbrook smiles. Until he finishes by taking 
him on at a record salary and giving him an entirely 
free hand. 

Also he ishuman. [remember a lunch at Storno- 
way House. He had had made for him a small 
alarm bell which rings every minute. This is intended 
for use during political speeches, to emphasize the 
fact that every minute another £1,000 goes into 
foreign pockets to purchase British foodstuffs. He 
is as delighted as a child with this new toy, and will 
stop all conversation at the table to wait to hear the 
bell ring. 

On another occasion the writer was summoned 
to Stornoway House for a political conference to 
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find Beaverbrook in the hands of a couple of barbers, 
who are engaged in cutting his hair. 

He talks away as though oblivious of their 
presence ; every subject under the sun. What a 
tragedy was Bonar Law’s. How ironic life was. 
There was , who had indulged himself in every 
way, and died a peaceful death. Where poor Bonar 
Law, who had lived an entirely blameless life, 
suffered agonies. 

Cherkley, his home near Leatherhead, had always 
been his idea of an ideal house. But it was a costly 
hobby. There were, for instance, two drives ; one 
over a mile and the other three-quarters. One drive 
should be enough for anyone, but, confound it, his 
guests always would insist on using both. So he had 
to keep them both up. 

£12,000 a year Cherkley cost him. None of his 
family would be able to afford it after he had gone. 
He intended to make it over as a hospital for middle- 
aged people. 

Then there was his father. Wonderful old man. 
Extraordinary thing was, once he had made his 
money, his father, by training the most frugal of men, 
began to get frightfully extravagant, and, of all 
things, about his personal vanity. 

On one occasion, when he was living in Montreal, 
he got a ’phone message to say that his father had 
come to see him and was waiting at the station. 
When he got there, it was to find his father installed 
in a private railway coach, holding a sort of recep- 
tion, surrounded by the elders of his former 
church. He had brought them all up to Montreal 
for a treat. 

It is at this stage that the two barbers gather up 
their sheets and depart. No sooner have they gone 
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out of the room than he dives down under the bed and 
brings to light a box containing a small mechanical 
contraption. 

‘Electric hair-cutter,”” he explains, looking round 
cautiously, as though someone may hear. “Do 
without these fellows ; going to cut my own hair in 
future.” 

Beaverbrook’s perpetual bogey is boredom. He 
has never learnt to relax. Every year he solemnly 
sets off for a Continental holiday and, as solemnly, 
after two or three days in Paris, returns home again, 
to spend the rest of it at Cherkley, or, more usually, 
gives it up altogether. 

He is a moderate drinker, smokes little, and is 
disinterested in food. His explanation is: “I care, 
little or nothing for eating and drinking, and, in fact 
have no regular hours for meals. I work or play 
until I am tired out, and then I eat.” 

Diversions he has but few. Occasionally he goes 
to the Talkies, arriving just in time to see some 
particular picture, and leaving again immediately 
after. Bridge he detests, but is partial to back- 
gammon, which he plays with Lord Castlerosse and 
Sir James Dunn for a shilling a game. 

‘““My education,” he admits, “‘owes much to Scott 
and Stevenson, stealthily removed from my father’s 
library and read in the hayloft when I should have 
been at school.”” Now he reads biographies of 
scientists, statesmen, religious leaders, American mag- 
azines, and reports on progress in art and medicine. 

He has a passion for music. Often he is to be 
found sitting round the fire at Stornoway House with 
a few friends singing carols and negro spirituals, for 
which he has an excellent voice. 

Some years ago, hearing that Lloyd George was 
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fond of hymns, he invited him round to Stornoway 
one evening. The latter was Prime Minister at the 
time and suspected some deep-laid political plot. 
When he arrived, however, it was to find the room 
full of Salvationists. Beaverbrook made him join in. 
In outdoor recreations he is equally disinterested. 
He used to play tennis, but has now given it up for 
some years. Instead he rides. He has a lofty con- 
tempt for the sort of people who amble along in the 
Row. His idea of a ride is a gallop over the North 
Downs, and, sometimes, even in the middle of the 
week, he slips away after lunch to Cherkley, return- 
ing to town again in time for a political meeting. 
When in residence there he rides for an hour 
every day round his estate. It is always the same 
ride, which he claims to take for the sake of his 
liver. 
As he jogs along, he sings to himself the following 
refrain : 
Home again in sixty minutes, 
Home again in fifty-nine, 
In thirty minutes I'll be home. 
Home again in twenty-nine. 


Some years ago he tried his hand at racing. The 
experiment was not a success; in fact, it was a 
distinct failure. He won two good races and some 
half-a-dozen minor events. The gamble cost him 
something like £120,000. 

“I always distrusted pedigrees,’’ is his only com- 
ment. ‘‘And after buying the best-bred yearlings on 
the market I distrust them more than ever. If a 
man has brains, and if a horse can run, I don’t care 
who their grandfather was.” 

A characteristic which he has to marked degree 
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is one that is shared by the Prince of Wales. When 
he wants to, he can erect a sort of defensive barrier 
around himself, behind which he retires 

In so doing he loses none of his customary charm, 
or courtesy. But one feels instinctively that his 
thoughts and words have become automatic—a 
necessary precaution against the irritation and bore- 
dom to which men in public life so often are sub- 
jected. 


CHAPTER XL 
The Business Man 


HERE is no false sentiment about Beaverbrook 

the business man. He drives a hard bargain and 

sees to it that he gets his money’s worth. In this 

respect he runs truest to type, 1s easiest to understand. 

Business is an instinct almost from the cradle. In 

fact, his commercial proclivities blossom so early as 

to bring him into competition with his own school 
master. 

The latter, Dr. Youston, to eke out a scanty live- 
lihood, acts as local insurance agent. In this capacity 
he goes one day to interview a neighbouring store- 
keeper. The latter is willing enough to take up a 
policy, but he has not got the money, so Dr. Youston 
arranges to return again in a month’s time. 

When he does go, it is to find a thoroughly 
embarrassed storekeeper. After some hesitation, the 
latter explains : “You see, Fred, it’s like this. Last 
week young Max Aitken came up to see me and spun 
such a good yarn, I simply had to give him the 
business.”’ 

Beaverbrook must thoroughly have enjoyed the 
situation. Humour is one of the few native charac- 
teristics that he carries into business life, as one of his 
staff is to learn later when he takes over control of the 
Daily Express. 

This particular man has to write a leading article 


about Lloyd George. Just as he is about to begin, 
a3 
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he gets a note from Beaverbrook. It says: “Please 
don’t patronize Lloyd George, will you? I don’t 
object to your patronizing me, but don’t do it to the 
Prime Minister.” 

A similar instance concerns T. Alun Jones, for 
years night news editor of the Daily Express. Jones’s 
hero is Lloyd George. One night Beaverbrook rings 
him up and asks, ““Why don’t you get rid of your 
Welsh accent, Jones ?” 

“If I did that, my lord,” said Jones, “I’d have 
nothing of value left.” Just then another voice 
comes through on the phone. Whoever it is, is 
speaking in Welsh. Jones can hardly believe his 
ears. Canitbe? Yes. Indeed it is—Lloyd George. 

Remarks the latter, who is spending the evening 
with him : “Lord Beaverbrook says that he’s proud 
to have on his staff a man who can talk to the Prime 
Minister in his own language’. 

Another characteristic of the business man is his 
passion for punctuality and for telephones. He has one 
of the latter wherever he goes. Lines are run in dupli- 
cate and triplicate to every room in his two houses ; 
bedrooms, bathrooms, boxrooms. It is even claimed 
that extensions are run to the “usual offices’. 

In business also he is as unconventional as in 
social life. He has barely settled in this country and 
taken over a real old-fashioned firm, when he differs 
with the manager on a point of policy. 

Beaverbrook believes that it does not pay to sell 
on a small scale at an exaggerated profit. On the 
contrary, selling should be the sale at a small profit 
of a large turnover on a great scale. 

The firm in question is a motor-car company 
which makes a handsome profit by selling a number 
of cars at a very high price. Beaverbrook suggests 
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to the manager that the firm will make a far larger and 
certainly a safer profit by reducing prices in order 
to extend sales. To which the manager retorts that 
theirs is a luxury article, and if you cheapen it sufhi- 
ciently to make it common, people will not choose it 
in preference to other makes. On this Beaverbrook 
sells out his interest in the company. 

It is typical of him, however, that he admits : 
“Yet the manager proved right, and I was wrong to 
this extent—the sales of the cars and the profits have 
been kept on the luxury basis.”’ 

Interruptions do not worry him—any more 
than they do on the platform, where he turns them 
to account. In the middle of a business conference 
he will talk to friends and discuss politics, or do a 
hundred and one other different things. 

On one occasion Sir George Badgerow, the throat 
specialist calls to see him. Sir George is at once shown 
in ; stocky, bow-legged, complete with black bag in one 
hand, stethoscope in the other. In the midst of a 
protracted argument about sales and circulation, 
the following conversation-piece takes place. 

Sir George: “‘What’s wrong with your throat? 
Let’s have a look.” 

He examines Beaverbrook’s throat. 

Sir George: ‘“‘There’s nothing wrong with your 
throat, Max. ‘Take the alkali gargle I gave you 
last time. How’s your health ? Let me listen to your 
heart.”’ 

Beaverbrook : ‘“‘There’s no doctor going to listen 
to my heart. He might imagine there’s something 
wrong with it. My mother had a bad heart. She 
lived to eighty-four.” 

Sir George: “That’s nothing. My father lived 
to ninety-four.” 
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Beaverbrook: ‘My grandfather lived to be 
one hundred and two.” 

Sir George : “How’re things in Canada ?” 

Beaverbrook : “Good-bye to you, George.”’ 

But easily most amusing of these instances, is 
that related by A. J. Russell, at one time manager 
of the Sunday Express, in his book, “One thing I Know”. 

The occasion is the afternoon news conference 
at the Daily Express office. ‘The conference is well 
under way, when—it is impossible to improve on 
Russell’s narrative. 

“The door opened, and the flunkey appeared, 
announcing what the writer understood as ‘Your 
father’. 

“‘We thought our proprietor’s father was dead ; 
furthermore, there came hectic moments when some 
were even resigned to his ennobled son being speedily 
gathered to his fathers. 

“There entered a little man carrying his hat 
and a small valise. We detected no resemblance 
between the small head of the new-comer and the 
massive head of our Mussolini. 

“There was no hand-shake. Our proprietor 
said : “Carry on.’ 

“Our conference also carried on, the writer 
furtively watching what was proceeding behind the 
chairman’s chair. A large white sheet drew out from 
the valise and extended itself at the back of the pro- 
prietor, who then rose, stepped back with his chair 
to the centre of the white square, while the con- 
ference continued unabated under his lively direction. 
We began to grin, biting our troublesome lips until 
it hurt. 

‘‘Another white sheet appeared, and now encircled 
the proprietor. Then came understanding, a comb 
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and a pair of scissors; and the stranger began to 
snip, while the conference went aggressively for- 
ward. 

““How we sat there without yelling is a tribute 
to the dignity of newspaper millionaires and the 
House of Lords. 

“‘When the ceremony was over, the proprietor 
turned to his editor with an invitation: ‘Have a 
haircut ?” 

“A stout negative. 

***Find out from my secretary where I shall be at 
this time in three weeks and come to me again,’ 
commanded our Mussolini to his itinerant hair- 
dresser. 

“And the conference continued.” 

Not that instances are necessary to illustrate the 
man. By no means does he share the usual business 
man’s inarticulateness. Innumerable articles from 
his pen have appeared upon this subject. He might 
almost be called the philosopher of commerce. 

Every angle of business he discusses from luck 
to education, and from courage to salesmanship and 
prejudice. 

No young man on the verge of life, he claims, 
ought to be in the least discouraged by the fact 
that he is not stamped with the hall mark of Oxford 
or Cambridge. ‘“‘Possibly, indeed, he has escaped a 
grave danger.”’ 

The type of mind which takes readily to mathe- 
matics, we are told, is the kind which succeeds in the 
realm of industry and finance. A knowledge of lan- 
guages should also be placed high in the list of 
acquirements. But the real education is the market- 
place of the street. 

The public schools, again, turn out a type—the 
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individual turns out himself. In the hour of action 
it is possible that the individual will defeat the type. 
Man is the creator and not the sport of his fate. 
He can triumph over his upbringing and, what is 
more, over himself. 

In fact there is no phase of business and commercial 
life that is not pointed by some telling aphorism, 
of which the following are typical : 

In this fierce turmoil of the modern world man 
can only keep his judgment intact, his nerves sound, 
and his mind secure by the process of self-discipline, 
which may equally be defined as restraint, control 
or moderation. 

To the man who does not possess moral courage 
the most brilliant abilities may prove utterly useless. 
There is the folly of resistance and the folly of com- 
plaisance. 

Never bully and never talk about the whip- 
hand—it is a word not used in big business. 

Salesmanship is the master quality. 

The seller is the courtier and the buyer is the king. 

Failure, Beaverbrook considers to be the most 
bitter thing in life, “‘and the pity is that it is almost 
always the result of some avoidable error or mis- 
conception”’. 

It takes time and opportunity for a man to dis- 
cover in what direction his natural bent lies. We are 
too apt to believe in a kind of abstraction called 
general ability which is expected to exhibit itself 
under any and every condition. A career awaits 
for every man. 

In particular, Beaverbrook, the business man, 
is concerned with success. Has he not written a book 
on the subject ? 

Attain to happiness, he advises, in that period 
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of middle-age, which still gives to assured success 
its real flavour. The secret of power is the method 
by which the fire of youth is translated into the 
knowledge of experience. 

The final crown in the career of success is to know 
when to retire. Call no man successful until he has 
left business with enough money to live the kind of 
life that pleases him. 

Finally, succeed young and retire as young as 
you can. 

Such are his views. Understand them and you 
understand Beaverbrook, the business man, across 
whose heart, when he comes to die, will be found 
written the word—Success. 

If no man is a hero to his valet, still less usual 
is it for a son to pour out pzans of praise. All the 
more interesting is it then to discover the younger 
Max’s views on the subject of his father. Here they 
are, as told to the World’s Press News. 


I think the most impressive trait in my father’s 
character—indeed the key-note to his dynamic per- 
sonality—is the thoroughness and verve he puts into 
all his undertakings. 

By this I mean that everything my father does 1s in 
itself a beautiful piece of work, as direct, as sure, and 
as adequate as the best of human intelligence can 
make it. 

When I was a small boy this quality of my father’s 
influenced me strongly. My imagination aroused by 
his striking example, I began to understand that 
efficiency is not just something that helps one to 
conduct affairs on sound economic lines, but a quality 
which makes one reliable, resourceful and always to 
be trusted. 

My father’s one hundred per cent efficiency ran 
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right through everything he did and made me desire to 
outrival it, though I must admit I did not quite see how 
I was going to be one hundred and one per cent 
efficient. 

Anyway, for years one of the main ambitions of 
my existence was to beat my father at something, and 
I choose tennis as being one of my father’s favourite 
sports. I worked and worked at my tennis—yes, 
worked is the proper word, for “played’’? would not 
describe the seriousness with which I applied myself 
to the game. 

At last I reached the form which I thought might 
wrest the laurels from my father. But fate was against 
me. My father gave up playing tennis. 

Surely a leader to follow, a chief of whom to be 
proud, a master for whom it will be an honour to 
work ! That sums up what I think of my father. 


CHAPTER XLI 
The Statesman 


HERE remains the third Beaverbrook. He is 

the most interesting, the most important, the 
giant. In the words in which he describes his own 
policy of Empire Free Trade, he “‘is like a great and 
gracious figure walking through the capitals of the 
Empire’’. And by the hand—sometimes by the nose, 
he leads the other two Beaverbrooks, dragging at 
his heels. 

This is Beaverbrook, the statesman. Politicians 
there are many, but statesman is a bold, ambitious 
term. Has he the right to be so styled? Does he fulfil 
the requirements of the accepted meaning of the 
word ? If it is a case of a man versed in the art of 
government, there can be no doubt. 

If by the use of this description, statesman, is 
implied a man who has the wider view, the broader 
conception of national needs and responsibilities, there 
is still less doubt. 

From among a score of instances, that shine like 
jewels in a crown, stand out two examples in all men’s 
minds. At every stage tooth and nail, and at the 
onset single-handed and alone, he opposed Britain’s 
return to the gold standard. No more merciless 
critic has there been of that mad, rash act that settled 
this country’s war debt to America, nor truer prophet 
of its dire consequences to the nation as a whole. 

Beaverbrook the statesman seeks “‘those kind of 
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Conservative in the old-time or old-world sense of 
the terms, but are directed to the practical methods 
of achieving freedom and prosperity.” 

Because he feels that there is need for a change. 
If we are to compete in a modern, scientifically- 
equipped world, the ship of state has remained 
under sail too long, it is high time for it to go over 
to steam. 

But his is not the order of change which believes 
that, to repair the roof it is necessary to blow the 
house up by its foundations. He is a House of Com- 
mons man with an invincible belief in the ballot 
box. 

“IT am not a Fascist,’ he declares, “‘I believe in 
Parliamentary institutions. I am quite certain that 
we are not going to solve our problem by altering 
our political structure. 

“It is to economics that we must look for our 
salvation. And we can make economic changes just 
as easily through Parliament as through any other 
system of politics.” 

The lifeboat that he offers to the nation is Empire 
Free Trade. He believes that the British Empire is 
the greatest instrument for good that the world has 
ever seen. He has seen a vision and the cry of the 
Covenanter is in the land. 

This united British Empire is his one waking 
thought, his morning prayer, his daily diet, his faith, 
his vindication. To this end he foreswears comfort 
and luxury to dash about from one grimy provincial 
city to another, preaching his gospel. 

He has made millions, he has made and unmade 
governments. Will he succeed in his dream of making 
a new Empire? Those who know him and work 
with him in the great cause believe that he will. 
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They believe so, not only because of his policy, 
but more so because of the man. 

All parties are now accepting Empire Free Trade 
as an ideal. Almost as rapidly are gaining ground 
his ideas on the subject of the protection of agri- 
culture, while his policy of Splendid Isolation is 
fast coming to be recognized by all shades of opinion 
throughout the country as the surest safeguard 
against the possibility of Britain becoming entangled 
in future European war. 

The most reliable barometer of all is the stir that 
the movement is creating amongst opposition parties. 
The Radical News-Chronicle cannot leave Empire 
Free Trade alone. It is like a susceptible man who 
is always railing against women. 

Has not the redoubtable Jimmy Maxton himself 
described Beaverbrook as the “foremost enemy of 
Socialism in Great Britain”? Of these Socialist 
tributes there are a score or more. 

Here is a typical example, that of L. MacNeill 
Weir, former Socialist M.P. for Clackmannan 
and Parliamentary Private Secretary to Ramsay 
MacDonald, published in the Scottesh Co-operator. 


You are always doing bold things. You are coura- 
geous to the edge of audacity, and fearless to the limit 
of rashness. That is why we admire you so much. 

You have a _ naiveté, an ingenuous, unaffected 
frankness that makes one overlook and forget your 
ostentatious absurdities. 

You are in a class by yourself. Even your strongest 
and most aggravated antagonists do not regard you 
with hatred, nor even rancour, still less with contempt. 

We laugh with you about as often as we laugh at 
you. That flashing retort to the interrupter at Ports- 
mouth who asked you about the Prime Méinister’s 
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speech : “Did you ever hear a dream talking ?” was a 
gem of wit... . 

Now, it is to your everlasting credit that you fear- 
lessly exposed the bankers’ ramp of August 1931. 
You told the truth then, that the real cause of the 
crisis was the avarice and greed of the money-changers, 
just as Roosevelt said it was in America last year. 

By that exposure you completely burst the case for 
the National Government. Labour speakers found 
your revelations very useful in the debate in the House 
afterwards. 

I have already spoken of your unselfish devotion to 
the cause you believe in. I shall never forget the last 
time I heard you speak. It was in a great meeting in 
the London Hippodrome. 

You spoke with tremendous force and impressive 
sincerity. I, a wild-eyed Socialist, agreed with almost 
every word you said. 


Again there is a tribute from an independent 
observer who, greatly to the latter’s disadvantage, 
compares him with Mosley, that Wandering Jew of 
British Politics. 


Those who have never heard him speak [this writer 
states in Everyman] must try and think of a revivalist 
meeting of the type that used to be held before the 
War, and still takes place in various parts of Wales and 
Cornwall. 

Imagine a speaker, rather like a golliwog, standing 
on a large platform and appealing to us black sheep in 
the audience to repent of our Free Trade sins before 
we were thrown into everlasting darkness ; imagine 
this extraordinary little man with his Canadian accent, 
and his fervour, and his passion, talking of the balance 
of trade as if it were the power of God unto salvation, 
and you have some idea of a Beaverbrook meeting. 

Mosley fails to rouse the same fervour because, 
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despite his great gifts, he cannot strike the religious 
note. It is curious fact that whereas the little man 
from Canada, with his Calvinism and his sense of humour, 
is intensely English, the descendant of an old English 
family, whose father was known as “John Bull’’, seems 
so often to have no roots in the English scene. 

You may put Lord Beaverbrook down in the midst 
of Marston Moor, and he will start laying about him 
with the sword of the Lord and be perfectly happy. 
Mosley, on the other hand, is more like a Continental 
politician than an English one ; even his appearance 
suggests the Europe of the sixteenth century. 


Then, too, Beaverbrook has the gift of courage, 
is impervious to criticism. ‘When I first became a 
figure in public life,’ he admits, “I was dreadfully 
upset by what the newspapers said about me. But 
now criticism has simply ceased to affect me. Abuse 
is wasted on me.” 

A typical example occurs in the case of “‘Politicians 
and the Press”. When the book is published, he goes 
to his two most severe critics—T. P. O’Connor and 
A. G. Gardiner, and invites them to review it for the 
Daily Express. Both demur, but he insists. 

Gardiner’s criticism, though frankly antagonistic, 
is given the most prominent position in the newspaper. 
‘““T.P.”? denounces Beaverbrook’s interference in poli- 
tics, but praises him personally. He declares that 
‘“‘Not even the daring of Disraeli or of Anthony 
Trollope, who concerned themselves in their novels 
with stories of parliamentary adventure, ever attempted 
to sketch a career of such remarkable and almost 
incredible success.” 

Among present-day politicians he stands out a 
visionary in a market-place of cheap-jacks. He 
preaches a policy, not compromise. He will have 
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no truck with the type of modern Conservative leader 
who sells himself to Socialism for the sake of power 
and office, and squares his conscience with the 
assurance that his subtlety is for the good of the 
nation. 

Above all, his method is altruistic. 

‘““My sole object,” he declares, “is to bring our 
people together in one dwelling-house. When the 
struggle is over and the victory won, I will go home. 

“T want no office. I seek no place. I will take 
no power.” 

He means what he says. That is his strength. 


THE END 
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CANADA OF TO-DAY AND THE CANADIAN 
OF TO-MORROW 


By BASIL FULLER 


THERE is little doubt that Canada is the country of the 
future. As the world’s granary, the resources of Canada 
have so far been little more than tapped. She has gold 
fields now coming to the fore which will cause the Yukon, 
and possibly the Rand, to appear insignificant. She has by 
far the greater portion of the world’s known nickel supply. 
Her oil resources, recently investigated in British Columbia 
and also in the North West Territories, promise tremendous 
possibilities. But the Canadian is not yet fully aware of 
his own good fortune. When he matures sufficiently to 
realize the power that lies at his own door the world will 
receive many surprises. That day is now close at hand. 

The purpose of this book is to state the facts both as 
regards the Canadians themselves and their country. 

The author deals with the people from the human point 
of view and during the course of his recent tour he had 
facilities, rarely available, for interviewing prominent men 
visiting factories and seeing the life of the country in all its 
aspects. 

Optimism is the keynote of this book which is written 
in a fresh and zestful style and should command the attention 
of all discerning readers. 


Large Demy 8vo.  Lavishly Illustrated. 185. net. 
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IMPERIAL INCENSE 
By PRINCESS DER LING 
author of ““Kowtow’’, “‘Lotus Petals’’, “Old Budda’’, ete. 


PRINCESS DER LiINnG’s new book is a description of Court 
Life in China during the rule of the Dowager Empress. In 
glowing colours, with a brisk sense of humour, and a deep 
respect for Chinese traditions, she depicts the pageant of the 
ancient Empire. Dominated by the elusive personality of the 
Empress, curious customs, famous people and _ historic 
events come to life under her pen. The Imperial Court was 
in those days an everchanging and dramatic succession of 
love and intrigue within the stringent bounds of ancestral 
ceremony. There was graft on a colossal scale and peril 
awaiting those who in the slightest way incurred Royal dis- 
pleasure. But there was, too, soft music, subtle perfume, 
ca and romance within the walls of the Forbidden 
ity. 

Princess Der Ling, now famous for her books and lectures, 
was formerly Chief Lady-in- Waiting to the Dowager Empress. 
Not only does she know the Court life as no other writer of 
to-day, but also she presents it in a graceful, vivid style that 
makes it delightful reading. 

The six full-page illustrations in three colours by Bertha 
Lumn give “Imperial Incense” a sumptuous appearance— 
ideal for a lasting gift. 


Large Demy 8v0. Ilustrated. 125. 6d. net. 


JUNGLE DAYS 
By R. St. G. and NORAH BURKE 


Tuis book is, as the title denotes, an account of many years 
spent in the jungle, where the authors encountered almost 
every kind of wild beast—tigers, pythons, wild dogs, man- 
eating crocodiles, man-killing bears, a panther which des- 
troyed more than five hundred human beings, a leopard 
which was killed by a native armed only with a stone and, 
as a contrast, a turtle which was caught on rod and line. 
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In addition, the authors have a fund of interesting material 
to relate about snakes and snake-charmers, gold washing, 
forest fires, fishing, rogue elephants and camp life in India. 

Mr. R. St. G. Burke was in the Imperial Forest Service 
in India, and he has collaborated with his daughter (who is 
the author of Dark Road) in writing the fascinating true 
adventure story which is lavishly illustrated by Mrs. St. 
G. Burke’s excellent photographs of big-game hunting and 
jungle life. 


Large Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 155. net. 


MY ANIMAL FRIENDS 
By C. EMERSON BROWN 


AMONG animal books this—the first authoritative work of 
wild animals in captivity—is unique. It is a book of the 
zoo and describes, in an engrossing manner, the lives of the 


animals you see there, their habits and peculiarities, how 
they live and how they are fed. 


Wild animals have a morality of their own. They take 
science in their own hands and do away with their incurably 
sick; the electric eel devotes five of his six feet to an electrical 
apparatus that electrocutes live minnows to order; the 
common raccoon is so fastidious that he carefully carries 
each particle of food to the water and washes it before 
eating ; the mandrill is a blushing baboon who cannot hide 
his feelings. His face and rump are tinged with bright 
red, blue and grey, handsome enough when he is in a good 
humour but when he is angry, his colours grow brighter 
and brighter. 


Fascinating—and amusing—facts such as these abound in 
this instructive book, which contains an appendix that gives 
complete information as to the care and attention required 
by wild animals kept as pets. 


Demy 8v0. Fully Illustrated. 125. 6d. net. 
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TIME OUT FOR ADVENTURE 
By LEONIDAS W. RAMSEY 
Illustrations by J. Anthony Kelly 


Tus is not a guide book, although it is full of valuable and 
picturesque information. It is the happy record of two 
men, an advertising man and an artist, on a vacation in 
search of adventure. 

Aguascalientes, Guanajuato with its pantheon crowded 
with ancient and modern mummies, Mexico City, Yucatan 
with its Mata ruins, Tehuantepec where the most beautiful 
of all the native women carry on business while their men 
idle in hammocks, bandit attacks by moonlight on Sierra 
Madre trails, tropical orchids and chattering parrots and 
serenadets under sefioritas’ windows, all these they crowded 
into a few vivid weeks. 

Mr. Ramsey’s narrative is illustrated by Mr. Kelly’s 
sprightly drawings and also by sixteen pages of unusual 
photographs. 

Large Demy 8vo. Copiously Illustrated. 185. net. 


BEAVERBROOK: The Statesman and the Man 
By EDGAR MIDDLETON 


THE most discussed personality of the age, no other individual 
inspires such loyalty among his friends, or quite such hatred 
among his enemies as does Lord Beaverbrook. 

His is one of those careers that rightly may be described 
as meteoric. At twenty he was penniless, by thirty a million- 
aire. 

The founder of a great new political policy, Empire 
Free Trade, he is also the outstanding figure to-day in 
Fleet-street, where he is regarded as Northcliffe’s natural 
successor. He will go down to history as the statesman 
who made and broke Lloyd George. 

The book is written from inside knowledge by Ed 
Middleton, the playwright and author of the talking- 
of the life of the Prince of Wales. Middleton is one of 
Beaverbrook’s right hand men in his Empire Free Trade 


campaign 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 95. 6d. net. 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT! OMNIBUS 
By RIPLEY 


A MODERN book of Wonders, Miracles, Freaks, Monstrosities, 
and almost Impossibilities, written, illustrated and proved 
by Robert L. Ripley, the amazing traveller who traversed 
one hundred and three countries in search of the most 
unbelievable material now incorporated within the covers of 
this book. He can prove every statement he makes. Here 
he tells incredible stories of trees that eat men, snakes that 
fly, and introduces us to a woman who has 63 husbands, a 
wholesale father who is the proud possessor of 548 sons 
and 340 daughters, and other wonders, miracles, freaks, and 
oddities. It is crammed with far-flung wonders, teeming 
with incredible, but provable phenomena, and will undoubt- 
edly amaze everyone with its contents. 

A combined Cook’s Tour, Circus and Encyclopaedia all 
in one. 

“One of the most extraordinary books ever published.”—Ssuday 


Express. 
Demy 8vo0. Profusely Illustrated. 25. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF H. M. STANLEY 
By FRANK HIRD, 0O.B.E. 
author of “Victoria, the Woman’, “Rosa Bonheur”’, etc. 


Tuis is the first official and authorized Life of H. M. Stanley. 

No existing book shows the profound effect upon subse- 

quent history of his explorations which opened up Equatorial 
rica. 

Stanley has been described as the “‘last of the adventurers”’. 
He made world-history of which this generation knows 
little or nothing. His life was a thrilling adventure from its 
beginning until his fifth expedition—the relief of Emin 
Pasha. His tracing the Congo from its source to the sea 
was one of the greatest feats in exploration. His discovery 
of the source of the Nile settled an age-long problem. 

Much of the material for this official Life is drawn from 
Stanley’s journals, notes, diaries, and a mass of correspond- 
ence with the leading soldiers, explorers and statesmen of 
his time, by the kind permission of Captain Denzil Stanley, 
the explorer and Lady Stanley’s adopted son. Its aim is to 
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remove the misrepresentations which still cling to Stanley’s 
mame; to show the immense value of his work, now 
unknown and disregarded ; and to give a portrait of the man 
as he really was. 

The correspondence of King Leopold of the Belgians 
throws an entirely new light on the founding of the Belgian 
Congo State. 

Large Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 185. net. 


IN QUEST OF SHEBA’S MINES 
By FRANK E. HAYTER, FZ. 


Mr. Hayrser, who has visited Abyssinia four times and 
had unrivalled experience as a big-game hunter there, sets 
forth an account of a most adventurous expedition in the 
little known country: a search for the legendary mines 
whence came the riches of the Queen of Sheba. 

A story such as Rider Haggard might have dreamed but the 
author vouches for its truth although he has had to alter 
various names of places and people. 

During a most hazardous trek lasting some twelve months 
the author actually discovered ancient caves and gold work- 
ings which he claims to be the site of Sheba’s Mines. 

Apart from the story of the expedition itself the descrip- 
tions of native customs and habits make very interesting 
reading ; particularly the account of the native method of 
calling or frightening off lions by the sounding of a bamboo 
trumpet. 

Large Demy 8v0. Lavishly Illustrated. 125. 6d. met. 


LOST LONDON: The Memoirs of an East End 
Detective 


By Ex-Detective Sergeant B. LEESON 


An unforgettable glimpse of a hidden London, a half-world 
that millions pass without realizing its existence, is here 
provided by ex-Detective Sergeant B. Leeson, an East End 
detective who has figured prominently in the most notorious 
crime episodes of the last quarter of a century or more. 
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In the course of his astonishing career, Leeson, known as 
“‘the man who was shot at Sidney Street,” has penetrated 
the haunts of London’s worst criminals. He has known them 
as suspects, prisoners and as condemned men. 

Such personalities as Lenin, Trotsky, Stinie Morrison, the 
bare-knuckle bruisers of London markets, the Odessian 
gang leaders, the Anarchists, return to vivid life in his 
narrative. 

*‘Lost London” is no less valuable as a documentary 
account of an underworld that is gradually disappearing. 


Demy 8vo. Ilustrated. 155. net. 


SIR ROBERT DONALD 
The Authorized Biography 
By H. A. TAYLOR 
With Foreword by THE Prime MINISTER 
author of “Smith of Birkenbead”’, “‘Jix, Viscount Brentford”, ete. 


Roxsert DONALD, who is best remembered as the editor of 
the Daily Chronicle, was a political personality of great in- 
fluence. Educated at a parish school, he fought his way to 
Fleet Street and soon became personal assistant to W. T. 
Stead, who exercised a profound influence on Donald’s charac- 
ter and, indirectly, upon his career which, in addition to being 
full of human interest, furnished many contributions to the 
history of the eventful period through which he lived. 

The story of his friendship with Mr. Lloyd George 
extends from that statesman’s rise from obscurity to the 
peak of his war-time dictatorship when came the breach 
which ended in Donald’s sensational resignation from the 
editorship of the Dasly Chronicle, in circumstances which 
have never been fully disclosed. 

With Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Robert Donald enjoyed a 
friendship of thirty years’ standing, whilst other notable 
figures with whom he came into close contact, including 
Lord Asquith, Lord Fisher, etc., were as varied as the range 
of his own interests. 

The biography has been authorized by Lady Donald, who 
has placed the whole of Sir Robert’s papers at Mr. Taylor’s 


disposal. Large Demy. Profusely Illustrated. 185. net. 
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WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. vot. xvm 
Edited by A. N. MARQUIS 


THIs new volume contains concise, up-to-date biographical 
sketches of 30,000 of the most notable /ving Americans— 
Men and Women—in all parts of the world. 


It includes as nearly as possible, sketches of all those 
Americans, together with their present address, whose 
position, activities or achievements make them of general 
interest, telling just the things every intelligent person wants 
to know about them. 

Every sketch has been carefully revised, and brought 
down to date. There is scarcely a biography in the book 
which has not been altered or amended in one or more part 
ticulars. Removals have been noted, deaths recorded and 
nearly 4,000 entirely new sketches have been added. 


Sze 9} x 74 inches. Cloth. 2,620 pages. 2 guineas net. 


First Cheap Edition 


SECRET HIDING PLACES 
By GRANVILLE SQUIERS 


THERE is scarcely an ancient building in the country that 
has not its legend of a secret chamber on an underground 
passage. The author has visited and photographed an 
amazing number of genuine hiding places in England and 
compiled a thrilling account of their origin and history from 
authentic records. 

Persecuted priests, cavaliers, and smugglers live again in 
these pages, and we have the latest and hitherto unrecorded 
discoveries of hiding places so ingeniously constructed that 
they have baffled searchers through the centuries. 

This book is both entertainment for the fireside and a 
guide to the tourist seeking fresh objects of interest. 


Demy 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 35. Gd. net. 
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